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URING the last few days, according to the 
1) Morning Post, “the vision of another war 
has swept across Europe.” This vision, it 

seems, has been conjured up by the news that the hairy 
Bolshevik and the wily Hun have agreed to cancel 
each other’s debts. So treacherous a bargain clearly 
implies the existence of a Russo-German plot to sub- 
jugate Europe by force of arms. The Times gives 
some details of this plot. In a leading article on Thurs- 
day it stated that the Germans have been “ steadily 
executing the policy’’ of leavening the Red Army 
with German officers and privates with a view to a 
future joint advance to the Rhine. Both of these 
great newspapers take the view that in face of this 
clear menace the Allies must instantly close their ranks. 
France and Great Britain must frame “a definite 
and binding alliance,’ and when that is concluded the 
Allies—for this proposal the Morning Post is alone 
responsible—must approach the Border States of Russia 
and arrange with them a military convention designed 
to ward off the Russo-German attack. This “ new 
grouping of the Powers” complains the Times, is 
“utterly inconsistent with the spirit, if not with the 


letter, of the Treaty of Versailles.” 
* * * 








Foolishness carried to such a point as this does not 
lend itself easily to comment. The letter of the Treaty 
of Versailles is bad enough, but even M. Poincaré, we 
imagine, would hardly suggest that the Germans were 
bound to observe its spirit. It was a formal bond 
signed under duress, not an engagement of honour, and 
its spirit, i in the eyes of ninety-nine people out of a hun- 
dred in this country, is the least defensible thing about 
it—for the very reason that that spirit is utterly con- 
sistent with the policy which the Times and Morning 
Post suppose Germany and Russia to be pursuing. The 





defy the Times to produce a shred of evidence in support 
of its belief that the Red Army during the past year 
or two has been recruiting Prussian officers—but 
even if it were true, those who support “ the spirit of 
the Treaty of Versailles’’ would have no eause for 
complaint—except on the ground that “this animal 
is a vicious beast which, when attacked, defends itself 
fiercely.” As for the plan of “approaching the Border 
States,” we almost wish that the Morning Post were 
the British Government so that the experiment might 
be tried. The truth of the whole matter, of course, is 
far removed from this imaginary world of military 
menaces and counter-menaces. The very last thing 
that the new Russo-German agreement is likely to lead 
to is a closer rapprochement between France and Great 
Britain. The incident may seem tragic to those who 
have dreamed dreams of a Europe ruled for ever by the 
“* Supreme Council,”’ but it is not a tragedy for anyone 
else. 
* * * 

It is fortunate, perhaps, that the Parliamentary 
vacation and Mr. Lloyd George’s absence in Genoa 
should coincide with the present stage of the Irish 
imbroglio. For the situation, in the North and in the 
South alike, is not of a kind about which it would be 
convenient for Ministers to answer questions. Night 
after night the peaceful citizens of the rival capitals 
are kept awake by the “ battles’ which rage in their 
streets. In Belfast there are men who shoot to kill, 
but in Dublin, so far, the snipers have exhibited an amaz- 
ing skill in the art of emptying magazine rifles without 
causing casualties. It would be a mistake, we are 
sure, to suppose that either the Republicans or the Free 
Staters are as bad shots as they make out. If they 
were, there would have been more accidents. We may 
take it that the struggle in the South is “ politics,” 
not “ civil war”—a strange form of politics perhaps, 
not easily to be discussed or explained on the floor 
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of the House of Commons, but mere “ politics ’’ for all 
that. It might not be a bad plan if all postal and 
telegraphic services between Ireland and the rest of 
the world could be cut off for six months. 

* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: “English opinion 
seems to have been wildly excited over the occupation 
of the Four Courts by Mr. Rory O’Connor and his 
braves, and the marching and counter-marching of 
pro-Treaty and anti-Treaty troops through the streets 
of Dublin. Ireland, with a keener sense of realities, 
kept its eyes during Easter firmly fixed on Sligo, 
recognising that Mr. Griffith’s decision to challenge 
the authority of the secessionists to proclaim public 
meetings would go far to settle the question whether 
the Irish people were to be cowed into surrender by 
the threats of a military junta. The Sligo mutineers 
left little untried in the way of intimidation. All the 
strategical points in the town were occupied by 
revolutionary forces; leading citizens were threatened 
with drastic pains and penalties if they ventured to 
appear on the Treaty platform; the mass of the people 
were warned that infringement of the terms of the 
proclamation might mean an Irish Amritsar. But 
when Mr. Griffith called the bluff, and General M’ Keon 
made it clear that if there was to be shooting the Dail 
Eireann troops would take a hand, opposition collapsed 
like a burst balloon. The real heroes of the occasion 
were not the soldiers but the unarmed voters, who 
mustered in hundreds under the muzzles of the 
mutineers’ rifles to cheer every point made for free 
speech and the Free State. Their presence was a 
conclusive proof of how strongly the current of popular 
opinion is running in favour of the Treaty ; and it also 
made nonsense of Mr. de Valera’s cherished argument 
that because British troops are still stationed in Ulster 
Irishmen in the South are too overawed to express 
their views freely at the polls. Sligo marks in a real 
sense the turn of the tide. Challenged upon ground 
selected by themselves, the secessionists ran away 
from their own proclamation, not so much, it is fair 
to say, because they were afraid to fight as because 
they discovered that popular support was overwhelm- 
ingly on the side of their opponents. 

* * * 

“It remains to be seen whether the moral of Sligo 
will be taken to heart by Mr. de Valera. So far his 
sole idea seems to be to go one better than the Four 
Courts Republicans, whose spokesman patronises him 
with lofty condescension. While Mr. O'Connor 
graciously approves of Mr. de Valera’s appeal to the 
youth of Ireland to dethrone “cowardly reason with 
its thousand misgivings,” he makes it painfully clear 
that acceptance of Mr. de Valera’s support is not an 
acknowledgment of his right to lead. Mr. O’Connor 
himself is not as happy as he was. His later manifestoes 
are less defiant trumpet-blasts than feeble attempts to 
justify his position, and the leader of revolt who stoops 
to explanations is fighting a losing battle. As a 
political stroke the seizure of the Four Courts has 
produced no results. From the military point of view 
it has played into the hands of the Provisional Govern- 
ment, which is in a position, should the garrison make 
itself objectionable, to bottle it up and starve it into 
surrender. In Southern Ireland the alar: ms and excur- 
sions of Easter week, far from weakening, have definitely 
strengthened the hands of Mr. Griffith and Mr. Collins. 
The outlook in Belfast is still black, but there is a 
welcome slackening of tension on the frontier. One 
of the signs of improvement, shocking as it may seem 
to humanitarians, was a great cock-fight in Monaghan 
on Easter Monday between birds representing the 
counties on both sides of the border. Orangemen 


and Sinn Feiners alike joined in the plot to elude the 
police ; and though the sinking of political differences 





to watch cocks kill one another may not be a triumph 
for civilisation, it is at least an advance on a state 
of society in which political differences are held to 
be an adequate justification for killing one’s neighbour.” 


* * * 


The latest Note of the Allies to the Turks is a painful 
revelation of the pass to which our statesmen have 
brought us in the Near East. The Angora Government 
demands that the immediate evacuation of Anatolia 
by the Greeks shall be a condition of the proposed 
armistice. This, say the Allies, we cannot accept, 
for “‘ the Greek Government would, in fact, refuse to 
agree before the beginning of negotiations to conditions 
of this nature, or if it accepted, it would be practically 
impossible to prevent its transporting its troops to 
Thrace with the purpose of eventually recommencing 
war there.”’ Here, truly, is a humiliating and dangerous 
confession of weakness. The Turks are now invited 
to believe that we can no longer control our puppets. 
They may believe it, or they may prefer to treat it 
as another pretence to cloak our partiality for Greece ; 
in either case they can hardly be expected to go into 
a peace conference in a very trustful or a very reasonable 
frame of mind. The outlook is, in fact, gloomy enough. 
The Greeks have given no sign that they are prepared 
to accept even the terms suggested at Paris, and they 
are apparently screwing themselves up to a devil- 
may-care attitude in Smyrna. Meanwhile, there is 
nothing but a superficial agreement on the part of 
the Allies, while the embarrassments of France, as the 
Turks and everyone else can see, are growing daily. 
It is not yet certain how serious the rising in Syria is; 
but it is safe to predict that the French will not suppress 
Arab nationalism and recover their own long-lost 
popularity without considerable difficulty. There is, 
amongst other ominous signs, open talk, in Damascus 
and Aleppo and other centres of sedition, of the re- 
establishment of Turkish rule in Syria. 

* * * 


Our own relations with the Arabs are not, it is true, 
so precarious for the moment. e pay the King of 
the Hedjaz to be our friend, and we have given a crown 
to one of his sons in Mesopotamia and to another in 
Transjordania. The Palestinian Arabs are weak by 
themselves and the Pan-Arabian Empire is a dream 
of the past—or of the future. Nevertheless, the position 
in Palestine is awkward. The desired rapprochement 
between Jews and Moslems seems as far off as ever, 
and neither side can be indefinitely kept quiet by our 
solemn mumbling of the words of the Balfour Declara- 
tion. It may be that, as the Special Correspondent 
of the Times has suggested in a recent series of articles, 
harmony can be achieved by the promulgation of the 
new Constitution and by the abolition of the Zionist 
Commission with its large—and as they appear to the 
Arabs, intolerable—powers. But the fundamental diffi- 
culty of the Balfour Declaration remains. Nobody 
expects the Arabs to accept the Jewish National Home 
as it is understood by Mr. Zangwill or the extreme 
Zionists ; but the difficulty is to get them to accept 
it even as understood by the moderate Zionists. We 
are interested to see the proposal now being put forward 
in certain Jewish circles, that there should be a re- 
organisation of the country on “ confederation ’’ lines, 
part being allocated to the Jews and part to the Arabs. 
This would not imply frontiers which could not be 
passed by one or the other; it would mean simply 
the dominance—and the acknowledged dominance— 
of each people in its own territory, both, of course, 
being federated under the British administration. It 
is a plan which might have advantages from the Zionist 
point of view; but it seems hardly likely to commend 
itself to the Arabs, who are in the majority all over 
the country and intend to remain so. 
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The Report of the Committee on Street Trading 
(Cmd. 1624, 1922) will, we imagine, give general satis- 
faction to the “ hawkers, costermongers, stallkeepers 
and other vendors in streets and public-places in the 
Metropolitan Police District,” into whose doings it 
inquired. The Committee finds that they are an honest 
and industrious class who “ supply a felt want to the 
public and especially to the inhabitants of poor neigh- 
bourhoods,” and considers that they should be subjected 
only to the minimum of regulations necessary for public 
order. It appears, however, that the costermonger 
world has, like most other worlds, been invaded by the 
bloated capitalist, who owns a number of stalls in differ- 
ent markets and pays the “ ostensible proprietors” 
a commission or a wage to do his work for him. This 
is a genuine grievance to the struggling street seller, 
and the Committee sets its face against it, with the 
recommendation that sub-letting should not be allowed 
and that, as a general rule, no individual should be 
licensed for more than one stall or barrow. There is 
also a slight cloud over the coffee stalls; some of these 
are “the meeting-place of undesirable characters 
who, late at night, congregate round them and cause 
disturbance and noise,’ and the Committee propose 
that only “suitable applicants”’ should be registered 
as coffee-stall keepers. The Daily Herald, we notice, 
is angry about this, and asks why the Committee should 
interfere with the refreshment places of the poor instead 
of with those of the naughty rich in the West End. 
This is mere sentimentalism ; the Daily Herald knows 
quite well that there are coffee stalls where a handful 
of riotous drunkards and prostitutes can always be 
found making themselves a nuisance in the small hours 
to all in the neighbourhood—including the decent poor. 


* * * 


As usual, there has been a great crop of Labour 
Conferences this Easter—the season which the British 
working-class movement has chosen for the annual 
ordering of its affairs. The Independent Labour Party, 
urged by ex-Liberals like Mr. Charles Trevelyan, has 
repudiated all proposals for a Liberal-Labour alliance, 
and has drawn from the Westminster Gazette the retort : 
“* Nobody asked you, sir,’ she said.” The I.L.P. 
has also at last completed the revision of its objects 
and constitution over which it has been wrangling for 
some years past. In so far as written constitutions and 
statements of objects matter, the changes are im- 
portant. The I.L.P. used to define its purposes and 
methods in purely political terms, and to seek above 
all things the nationalisation of the means of production, 
distribution and exchange. Its new objects reflect 
the scepticism of universal State Socialism which has 
now taken hold of the Labour movement. It declares 
for the control of industry by the workers in conjunction 
with the organised consumers, and it couples with its 
aim of capturing for Socialism the national and local 
governing bodies, that of working within the Trade 
Union and Co-operative movements for their adaptation 
to Socialist ends. The I.L.P. is not in a very flourishing 
condition nowadays, and its old position at the head 
of the political Labour movement has been lost. But 
it still includes many of the most active of the local 
leaders of Trade Unionism and Co-operation, and it is 
owing to their pressure, and rather against the will 
of the older leaders, that these changes have been made. 
They are important, not so much because of what the 
I.L.P. will make of them, as because they are symptoms 
of a general change of outlook in all sections of the 
Labour movement. In the old doctrinaire sense, there 


are no Collectivists now. 
* * * 

The National Union of Teachers has been in conference 
all the week at Torquay. Speaker after speaker has 
denounced the Geddes economies, and pointed out that, 
although the more sensational cuts in educational 






expenditure have been abandoned, the Government 
still contemplates changes which will materially lower 
the standard of educational efficiency. Reductions in 
teaching staffs and increases in the size of classes, 
savings at the expense of proper buildings and equip- 
ment, lopping off of maintenance grants and restriction 
of opportunities for higher education—all these are 
to be forced upon the Local Education Authorities by 
the financial policy of the Government. The N.U.T. 
has pledged itself to resist these “ economies,” and 
doubtless it will do what it can. But the teeth of the 
public opposition have, we fear, been drawn by the 
withdrawal of the more spectacular proposals, and it 
will not be easy to rouse the public to protest against 
reductions in educational standards of which it has 
little appreciation. Yet a reduction in the quality 
may have worse effects than a reduction in the quantity 
of public education. The existing standards are not 
so high that we can afford to let them be undermined; 
and it ought not to be left to the teachers to fight this 
battle on behalf of educational efficiency. 


* * * 


Several of the Trade Unions which have been in 
conference this Easter have had to face a very serious 
financial position. The past year has put an extra- 
ordinarily heavy drain on Union funds and vast sums, 
probably not short of £10,000,000 in all, have been paid 
away in out-of-work benefit alone. At the same time, 
Trade Union administration expenses are necessarily 
very much heavier than they were when the existing 
scales of contributions and benefits were originally 
fixed. The Unions have been able to maintain them- 
selves hitherto only because the virtual cessation of 
both dispute and unemployment benefits during the 
war years enabled them to place large sums to reserve. 
These accumulations are now in most cases exhausted, 
and it is urgently necessary either to raise contributions 
or to reduce benefits. In some cases, the delegates 
have readily recognised this security, and either agreed 
to pay more, or empowered their Executives to vary or 
suspend benefits. But in other cases there is a good 
deal of recalcitrance. Members have come to expect 
“* ninepence for fourpence’; and they are not prepared 
to abandon their hopes until the last drop has been 
squeezed from the lemon. In face of rapidly falling 
wages, it is difficult to increase contributions. But 
Trade Unionists cannot hope to take out of the Unions 
more than they pay in, and reduced benefits are there- 
fore, in many cases, inevitable. The present time is a 
bad one for the readjustment of Trade Union finances ; 
but the task cannot be long delayed. It is a sheer 
impossibility for the Unions to go on taking the share 
which they have hitherto assumed of the burden of 
provision for the unemployed. 


* * x 


The result of a week’s prolongation of the dispute in 
the engineering industry is neither more nor less than 
“as you were.” The coffers of the A. E. U. are, indeed, 
getting emptier; but against this has to be set the 
growing tension in the ranks of the employers them- 
selves. Last week, the reopening of negotiations 
between them and the forty-seven Unions seemed to 
foreshadow either a speedy ending to the dispute, or 
at least the complete isolation of the A. E. U. But it 
soon became clear that negotiations had been resumed 
under a misapprehension. The Unions believed that 
the employers had modified their attitude: the em- 
ployers believed that the Unions were ready for a com- 
plete surrender. Both were mistaken ; and accordingly 
a deadlock was soon reached, and the forty-seven were 
driven back into alliance with the A. E. U. The em- 
ployers, however, up to the time of —s have refrained 
from carrying out their threat to issue lock-out notices 
to the members of the other Unions ; and it is generally 
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concluded that they are not unwilling for some step 
from the Labour side towards a reopening of negotiations. 
Such a step may be made ; for the Unions are still very 
anxious to avoid a struggle. But it is surely about time 
for the employers to make a conciliatory move. 

* * ** 

Po.rt1caL CORRESPONDENT writes :—Once the Budget has 
been brought in it may be possible to decide whose 
epitaph has to be written—the Chancellor of the Ex- 

chequer’s or the present Parliament’s. From Sir Robert Horne’s 
point of view the dilemma offers few attractions. If he goes 
vote-hunting he may gain some temporary popularity the value 
of which, however, it will be impossible to test or capitalise except 
by the risky adventure of a dissolution ; while, if he decides to 
stick to plain dealing and to defy or otherwise flout the conse- 
quences, he may not only go down himself but might easily drag 
the Government along with him. 
* >” * 


Such being the position and such the choice, the Chancellor 
will doubtless endeavour to steer a middle course, and may end 
by causing annoyance all round. As usual, the date of the 
General Election is a factor to be considered. According to the 
oracles of Genoa (where apparently it has been found impractic- 
able to confine this topic within the verboten category), Mr. 
Lloyd George is now looking forward to next October or November 
for the plunge, which means, I presume, that the taxpayer’s 
chances of a really fat electioneering bribe are now receding. 
If left to himself, Sir Robert Horne would probably rather have 
it so. This will be his first, and may be his last, opportunity of 
vindicating such capacity as he may possess for genuine con- 
structive finance ; that is to say, it will be his first single-handed 
Budget (for Mr. Chamberlain overlapped into that of a year 
ago), and, all being well, it should also be his last. All the more 
reason, as he may well argue, for making it a pattern and a 
classic to succeeding Chancellors. 

* * 2 


After the Budget, whatever may be the fate of its author or 
however the duration of the Parliament may be affected, the 
session should be ripe for the sickle. Up to now it has pro- 
duced nothing except an ultra-bitter variety of Dead Sea fruit, 
a judgment, I fear, that must be held to apply, under existing 
conditions even to so well-meant a legislative effort as the Irish 
Free State Act. Little else is to be attempted this year. 
Possibly there may be some pretence at action in the direction of 
Second Chamber reform, but as the resolutions on which the 
ultimate scheme is to be based have not yet been drafted, far 
less approved by the Cabinet, it must be clear even to the 
ever-hopeful Sir George Younger that there is no present intention 
of tackling the subject in earnest. 

* * * 


Meanwhile, I think there must be more behind Earl Balfour's 
peerage than the belated awakening of Mr. Balfour to the incon- 
veniences of being Sir Arthur. Reformed or unreformed, the 
House of Lords in the immediate and even more in the ultimate 
future (under a Labour Government, for instance) is going to 
be an extremely interesting place. It is already, I am told, 
a much more intriguing centre than the Commons, the expression, 
I understand, being meant in its least flattering sense. Osten- 
sibly, Lord Balfour is going up to act as a Ministerial counter- 
weight to Viscount Grey, but probably in fact as a counter-check 
to the restless schemes and rising power of Lord Birkenhead— 
the only Lord Chancellor, as he was reminded by a captious 
fellow-peer the other day, who has ever concerned himself with 
the ins and outs of political wire-pulling. Such recriminations 
apart, however, it is certain that others in the Cabinet besides 
the Prime Minister hope to see the former Unionist leader playing 
a dominant part in the Lords debates, especially if Lord Curzon 
is to fade into silence every time Mr. Lloyd George applies his 
mind to foreign affairs. 

* ok * 


I hear that just as Lord Grey is to be countered in the Lords 
by Lord Balfour, so are Lord Gladstone, Mr. Arthur Henderson 
and Sir George Younger to be met in the electioneering lists by 
the new Chancellor of the Duchy. Thus dexterously, so it is 
suggested, has the problem presented by Mr. McCurdy as the 
man at the wheel been solved—simply by letting him remain 
and bringing on board an overruling pilot. Presumably this 
means that Mr. McCurdy is to be spared from the judicial bench, 
or, as some would have it, vice versa. Could not the Home Office 
be similarly manipulated ? 


FARCE AND FACT AT GENOA 


HE success of the Genoa Conference is already 
assured. As a serious contribution to the 
economic reconstruction of Europe it has so 

far, perhaps, hardly fulfilled the intentions of its pro- 
moters, but as a roaring farce its merits are beyond 
dispute. In its rapid action, its natural and spontaneous 
humour, and its delightful setting, it surpasses easily all 
the diplomatic tragi-comedies that have been staged 
during the past three years for the benefit of the 
European public. It may not run for many weeks, and 
even if it did could hardly be expected to maintain 
the rollicking promise of its first act, but while it lasts 
it is proving very good fun, and what is better, fun with 
a point and a purpose. It is droll enough, but it compels 
laughter less by its drollery than by the disconcerting 
glimpses of the truth which day by day it reveals. It 
is in the genre of Arms and the Man rather than of 
Charley's Aunt—though it is not likely, we imagine, to 
become a repertory piece. 

We confess that ever since the project of this Confer- 
ence was first mooted three months ago we have been in 
two minds about it. It seemed impossible that a 
Conference conceived primarily as an _ electioneering 
stunt, summoned exclusively by the Allied Powers— 
and against the will of one of them—boycotted inevitably 
by America, and prohibited from discussing the main 
causes of the present economic chaos, could possibly 
achieve the results so glowingly depicted by the great 
impresario; and there was the obvious danger that 
failure would prejudice the chances of any future 
international Conference which might be summoned 
under more favourable auspices. On the other hand, 
it seemed equally impossible to doubt that the mere 
meeting of a pan-European Conference, including 
representatives of Germany and Russia, would represent 
a very definite and important step forward towards the 
practical ideal of European peace. It was obviously 
very difficult to estimate in advance the proper weight 
which should be allowed to these opposing considerations, 
and a great many people in this country who, like our- 
selves, were profoundly uneasy regarding the prospects 
of such a Conference, refrained from saying all they 
thought lest they should “ crab” any possibility which 
it might have of achieving some good result. 

Events, however, have already resolved these doubts. 
It seems certain now that, from the broad standpoint 
of the general welfare of Europe, this Conference, when- 
ever and however it may break up, will have done far 
more good than harm. It has not worked out “ accord- 
ing to plan,” and it is difficult at the moment to see 
how its proceedings are to be continued in the spirit of 
amicable discussion which is indispensable for the 
conclusion of any definite and general agreement. 
But even though it should fail on the constructive side 
its destructive achievements will alone be sufficient to 
justify its having met. First and foremost it has 
surely destroyed at last that mythical monster, the 
‘“*Supreme Council.” There was a time when the 
Supreme Council was, in fact, supreme, and was a neces- 
sary piece of international machinery ; but it has long 
ceased to be either. For at least a year past it has been 
living solely on the memory of its old authority, and 
its solemn decrees have impressed and deceived nobody 
but itself. Germans, Turks and Russians alike have 
snapped their fingers at it with impunity. The real 
authority which it once possessed was founded upon 
the real agreement which existed between the Govern- 
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ments of France and Great Britain as to the policy which 
they wished jointly to pursue in Europe; and when 
that agreement ceased to exist the authority also ceased 
to exist. After each meeting of the Council it has been 
announced that a “ complete accord ”’ has been reached, 
but there is no one in the world who any longer gives 
the smallest belief to such announcements. On the 
contrary, all Europe knows that on every single subject 
of immediate and first-class importance—Reparations, 
the recognition of the Russian Government, Upper 
Silesia, the submarine controversy, the Near East 
settlement, disarmament, Genoa, and so on ad infinitum 
—the views of the British and French Governments 
are not merely divergent, but diametrically opposed. 
The combination therefore cancels out and its mainten- 
ance reduces both parties to impotence. The so-called 
“ decisions ’’ of the Supreme Council represent, as a rule, 
compromises which both parties dislike and neither is 
really prepared to defend, and to which accordingly the 
rest of Europe pays just as much or as little attention 
as it pleases. 

All this, of course, has long been plain enough, 
but the comedy played at Genoa during the past few 
days has exhibited the truth in so glaring a light that 
the last remnant of illusion must have been destroyed. 
The Bolshevik delegates, as Mr. Wickham Steed has 
pointed out day after day in his despatches to the 
Times, have had the game in their own hands. The 
fictitious solidarity of the Entente and the assumed 
necessity of maintaining the fiction, have resulted in 
neutralising the authority of M. Barthou and Mr. Lloyd 
George alike, and in giving M. Tchitcherin an oppor- 
tunity of which he has been quick enough to take 
advantage. Soon, probably, if the Conference goes on, 
he will overplay his part and lose what he has won, 
for he appears to have little common sense and less 
restraint; but in the meantime he and the Germans 
between them have secured the initiative and can 
direct the course of the Conference, or break it up, 
almost as they please. 

This position is the result of a series of blunders 
of the grossest and most inexcusable kind. The French 
delegates have shown themselves willing to wound yet 
afraid to strike. They wish to destroy the Conference, 
but fear to shoulder the responsibility of having 
destroyed it. Mr. Lloyd George, on the other hand, 
has fought hard to maintain an amicable atmosphere 
and to assert the principle of international equality 
which is the ostensible basis of the Conference; but 
his usual adroitness seems to have deserted him. What 
could have been more clumsy than the device by which 
the German delegates were first admitted to and then 
excluded from the negotiations regarding the recognition 
of the Russian Government? Mr. Lloyd George 
insisted that the Germans should have a seat on the 
sub-committee and carried his point against M. Barthou. 
He then proceeded to offend the Neutrals and be- 
wilder the Germans by adjourning the sub-committee, 
transferring the negotiations informally to his own 
villa, and inviting only his colleagues of the Supreme 
Council to join him there. It was a trick too clever 
by half, and he ought to have foreseen its inevitable 
result. The Germans, after having vainly sought an 
interview, most naturally and most justifiably retorted 
by concluding a private agreement with the Russians, 
and thus at one blow gaining the sympathy of the 
Neutrals and making the Supreme Council the laughing- 
stock of the world. It is not often that Mr. Lloyd 
George offers such openings to his opponents, and it 





seems possible to explain his blunder only on the 
supposition that he still remained under a genuine 
illusion as to the prestige of the Supreme Council, and 
had not dreamed that M. Tchitcherin and Dr. Rathenau 
would dare, without his consent, to assert in practice 
the “ equality of status”’ which he had so generously 
conceded to them in theory. He conceived himself 
to be the acknowledged dictator of Europe—which, 
indeed, not impossibly he might be if there were no 
Supreme Council. But as long as he subscribes, even 
only formally, to the fiction which is embodied in the 
continued existence of the Supreme Council, and which 
implies that the division of Europe into sheep and goats, 
victors and vanquished, is a real or a possible division, 
he must expect to be pulled up suddenly against hard 
facts every now and then. He had well earned the 
humiliating shock he received on Monday, and as 
he is not a man to make the same mistake twice the 
lesson will doubtless prove salutary. 

Whether the Germans were wise to act quite as they 
did is another question. It is possible that they have 
injured their own immediate interests by irritating 
many of those who are inclined to take a reasonable 
view of their financial difficulties and obligations. 
But that is rather their concern than ours. They have, 
at least, cleared the air; and by reasserting for the 
first time since the war the right of independent action 
of which not even a Treaty of Versailles can deprive 
them they have rendered a service to Europe—and, 
therefore, on a long view, no doubt, to themselves 
also. Nothing is more urgent or important than that 
Europe should regain its sense of realities. The purely 
artificial subjection of a nation which, within five 
years or ten years, will necessarily become once more 
the most powerful on the continent of Europe, is the 
most serious of all obstacles to that policy of peace 
and co-operation which the Genoa Conference was 
ostensibly summoned to inaugurate. There can be 
no hope of genuine “reconstruction” until we can 
get away from the fictions to the facts. The new Russo- 
German Treaty may have serious disadvantages, both 
from the French and from the British point of view, 
but it has at any rate one overwhelming merit—that 
it has presented the world with a fact, of which no 
casuistry can disguise the importance. By joining 
hands Germany and Russia have at one stroke put 
themselves back into their proper places. They have 
achieved as of right the equality which before was 
accorded to them only as of courtesy, and a grudging 
courtesy at that. We do not for a moment suppose 
that the Treaty contains any secret clauses, or that 
there is any thought in the minds of either M. Tchitcherin 
or Dr. Rathenau of a military alliance. But the 
mere possibility destroys the pretensions of the Supreme 
Council to be the divinely-authorised arbiter of the 
fate of Europe. 

As we write we do not know whether the Genoa 
Conference will go on or break up. Probably it will 
go on since all parties stand to lose far more than they 
could possibly gain by a rupture. But this we do 
know, that with the announcement of the Russo- 
German Treaty the Conference became a real Conference 
for the first time. Till then the principle of “ equality 
of status”’ was no more than a formal theory. Now 
it is a reality which not even M. Barthou can ignore. 
The incident marks a turning point in the history of 
Europe. From our point of view it was farce, and 


for some people no doubt a very annoying sort of 
farce; but farcical fact is much more wholesome than 
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solemn fiction. It is outrageous, of course, almost to 
the point of indecency, that criminal nations like the 
Russians and the Germans should claim any rights or 
any freedom of action at all. Nevertheless, if the claim 
serves to restore our sense of proportion we may be 
grateful. May the Genoa Conference go on as it has 
begun. 


THE UNITY OF TRADE UNIONISM 


HE new Trade Union General Council, which assumed 

; office last September as the first “‘ General Staff ” 

of the whole Trade Union movement, must be 
realising already that there is no short cut to the unity of 
action it was created to secure. It owes its being to the 
realisation, compelled by one big dispute after another, 
that it is no longer possible to isolate, industry by industry, 
the bickerings of employers and workers, or to prevent 
almost every important dispute from becoming to some 
extent a trial of strength between the rival forces of Capital 
and Labour. Not only do disturbances in one industry 
react speedily upon others by affecting employment, but 
the effect of success, defeat or compromise in one case is 
immediately felt in others. This is true even where no 
important or vital principle is at stake; it is true in a far 
deeper sense where the issue in a particular dispute is one 
which affects directly the essence of the wage-relationship 
throughout industry. Moreover, in most big disputes 
nowadays the State is either directly or indirectly a party. 
In the railway strike of 1919 it was practically the repre- 
sentative of the employers; in the mining dispute of 1921 
it ranged itself on the employers’ side, after it had itself 
precipitated the trouble by bad handling of the industry ; 
in the engineering dispute now in progress its refusal to 
use its powers of intervention is in effect a form of partici- 
pation on the employers’ side. 

Where the State is thus again and again drawn into big 
industrial disputes in opposition to the Trade Unions, it 
becomes more than ever impossible for those Unions which 
are not themselves directly involved to stand wholly apart 
from the struggle. The Trade Union movement as a whole 
is the wage-earners’ “State within the State”; it cannot 
disembarrass itself of responsibility for the success or 
defeat of its constituent elements. Inevitably, each big 
dispute leads to a demand for the effective mobilisation 
of all available working-class forces, in order that the mobili- 
sation of forces against Labour may be met with the fullest 
possible resistance. 

This mobilisation of Trade Union forces, however, is at 
best no easy matter. The most imposing instrument yet 
created for the purpose—the Triple Industrial Alliance of 
Miners, Railwaymen and Transport Workers—broke under 
the strain on each occasion on which the attempt to bring 
it into action was seriously made. It is true that the con- 
ditions laid down in advance for Triple Alliance action were 
in fact never realised. But that was because these con- 
ditions were in truth impossible of realisation, except under 
circumstances in which the initiative was completely and 
unreservedly in the hands of Labour. The idea of the 
founders of the Triple Alliance was that each of the sections 
composing it should go forward simultaneously on the basis 
of its own sectional demands, in order that each might have, 
for its own support, the united backing of all. But it was 
impossible in practice for the three groups to bring their 
demands to maturity at the same moment, and the plan 
made no provision for conditions under which one of the 
sections found itself forced into a dispute at a moment 
not of its own choosing. In fact, the Triple Alliance was 


always called upon to enter the fray in support of one of 
its sections only, and, on each occasion, it thought dis- 
cretion the better part of valour. 

The hopes of united Trade Union action, therefore, 





transferred themselves from the Triple Alliance, or similar 
plans for sectional alliances among restricted groups of 
Unions, to plans for a general co-ordination of Trade Union 
forces. The rapidly constituted body of mediators who 
helped to settle the railway strike of 1919, the Council of 
Action created to deal with the threat of war with Russia in 
1920, alike suggested the possibility of a permanent “* General 
Staff’ under which the whole Trade Union movement 
should be able to act and to negotiate as a united body. The 
Trade Union Congress in 1920 approved the plan, and in 
1921 the Trade Union General Council assumed office as 
the representative Cabinet of the whole Trade Union body. 
Nothing was easier than to create the machinery of unity ; 
nothing is more difficult than to get the machine to work. 

From the outset, the new Council has taken its duties 
seriously, and has aimed at co-ordinating the forces of Labour 
in the industrial field. But, at present, it is wholly without 
the power to make its action effective. It has no authority 
to issue an order to any of the Unions which it represents, 
or to frame any policy to which they can be compelled to 
adhere. Its power to raise money is very limited, and it 
has neither any claim upon the accumulated funds of the 
Unions nor any authority to impose levies upon them or 
upon their members. It can, in fact, take action only by 
general consent, and this consent is by no means to be 
assumed on any occasion as a matter of course. 

This weakness has, of course, been realised from the 
first, and a few months ago the General Council sought to 
ascertain whether the Unions were ready to agree that 
it should assume wider powers. The outlines of a plan for 
central control of important disputes were drawn up, 
and the affiliated Unions were asked to signify whether they 
were willing to grant the General Council the powers required 
to make this plan effective—including the power to impose 
general levies throughout the Trade Union movement. 
The majority of the affiliated bodies have not yet made 
known their replies, but the Miners’ Federation, the pioneer 
of the Triple Alliance and the most influential single group 
in the Trades Union Congress, has rejected the General 
Council’s plan and reiterated the demand for independence 
in the determination of its own affairs. Other big groups 
are practically certain to take up the same attitude, and 
it is most improbable that, even if the proposal could be 
carried by a majority at the Trades Union Congress, it 
could be put into force in face of the opposition which it 
would encounter. There is no such easy way to secure 
unity of action by the Trade Union movement as a whole. 

It is not difficult to understand the reasons, good and 
bad alike, which stand in the way of any real surrender of 
authority by the various Unions into the hands of a central 
body. In the first place, as the Triple Alliance leaders 
insisted more than once, getting men out on strike or per- 
suading them to pay a special levy is by no means a mere 
matter of pressing a button or issuing an order. The 
members of a Union will usually strike almost to a man 
when their own Union orders them to do so after employing 
the procedure laid down in the Union rules. But this 
means that the decision has been taken by their own delegates 
and after the case has been fully and democratically dis- 
cussed in the branches and conferences of the Union itself. 
They will usually pay special levies on the same conditions, 
but this is a very different matter from striking or paying 
a levy when the order comes from outside the Union and 
the decision has not been made through the democratic 
machinery which the Union rules have provided for the 
purpose. 

Moreover, Trade Unionists are of all sorts, from enthusiasts 
to mere passive members, from militants of the working- 
class army to those who have joined a Union in order to 
get or hold a job. The mass lies between these extremes, 
and is less easily moved by points of principle or theory, 
or by the wrongs and claims of workers in other industries 
than by direct and immediate trade grievances. It needs 
a keener and a more enlightened type of Trade Unionist 
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to strike, or pay, in support of the claims of a group other 
than his own, than to act on his own behalf in a dispute 
which concerns him directly. The problem of democratic 
control raises even greater difficulties. Each Union is an 
independent body, with its own rules, traditions and pro- 
cedure. The Trades Union Congress itself is not a par- 
ticularly democratic body; it is overcrowded with per- 
manent officials and dominated by the “ block votes” of 
half-a-dozen big groups. The Trade Union General Council 
is a bureaucracy of senior officials, to which the rank and 
file of the movement feel little sense of loyalty or demo- 
cratic submission. Each Union is certain that it under- 
stands far better than the General Council what is for the 
advantage of its members : it has no inclination to surrender 
its automony to a body which it has not learned to trust. 
Moreover, there is the political difficulty. The Trade 
Union General Council is a purely industrial body, but it 
works in close conjunction with the political Labour Party. 
But the attitude of the politicians to industrial disputes is 
inevitably coloured by their estimate of their political 
effects, both on the House of Commons and on the electorate. 
The industrialists are determined that the fortunes of their 
economic policy must not be swayed by the political hopes 
and fears of the Parliamentary leaders. Behind plans for 
unified leadership of the industrial forces they see the menace 
of political control over the industrial movement. 

For some time to come, whatever central machinery may 
be established and with whatever powers it may nominally 
be endowed, the difficulties in the way of unified control of 
the industrial forces of Labour are likely to be insuperable. 
It has been fashionable in Labour circles to attribute to 
lack of co-ordination much of the blame for the setbacks 
of the past year, and to suggest that if only the General 
Council would act boldly in calling the whole movement 
into action the need for concessions would be done away 
with. We do not believe it, and, in all the circumstances, 
we are not prepared to say that Labour has fared so ill. 
There will always be some who, on every occasion of dispute, 
will clamour for the greatest possible widening of the area 
of conflict as the only and the infallible means to victory. 
But we believe that, in the rearguard actions of the past 
year, Labour has done better by the policy of caution than 
it could have done—at least after “ Black Friday ”—by 
provoking a general engagement. There is no magic in the 
enlargement of the conflict; it may bring even more 
additional forces into play on the opposite side, and it 
certainly helps to antagonise those sections of the public 
whose neutrality is of value, even if their support cannot be 
gained. 

Solid progress towards better co-ordination has been made 
both by the establishment of the Trade Union General 
Council and by the closer linking up of the industrial and 
political wings of the Labour movement. But we doubt 
whether it is either possible or expedient to push 
co-ordination much further at the present stage. Full 
exchange of information and the possibility of united action 
on some particular occasion and by general consent probably 
represent the stage of unity for which the Labour movement 
is now prepared. Any real control from the centre over 
the various Unions must await the development of some 
more democratic method of framing and controlling the 
general policy of the movement. There cannot be an 
effective central direction until there is among the rank and 
file a greater sense of common membership of a single move- 
ment. It is to the stimulation of this sense, rather than to 
the acquisition of further powers of control, that the Trade 
Union General Council ought to direct its energies during 
the next few years. 

For always the problem of unity in action comes back 
to the problem of unity in sentiment. The manner in which 
British Trade Unionism has grown up has tended to foster 
sectional loyalties, sometimes at the expense of any wider 
loyalty to the movement as a whole. This has given great 
strength to the individual Unions and made their destruction 








peculiarly difficult even in moments of defeat. It requires 
to be, not superseded, but supplemented by a wider loyalty, 
of which the Trade Union leaders have the chance to consti- 
tute themselves the engineers. But let them beware lest, 
conceiving their problem too narrowly in terms of centralised 
power and authority, they create merely an instrument and 
not a spirit capable of using it. To centralise power in the 
Trade Union movement before there is readiness among its 
sections to accept and control the new centralised instrument 
would be to court a far more serious repetition of the disasters 
of the Triple Alliance. Each Union has evolved for itself 
its own democratic system ; until forms of democracy are 
evolved for the wider Trade Union movement as a whole 
there can be no effective centralisation of control leading 
to unity of strategy and action. 


THE 
COMING CRISIS IN AUSTRALIA 
MELBOURNE, February. 
HAVE just returned to Melbourne this week after a 
I short tour of a thousand miles through the interior 
of Australia. During this visit three out of the six 
States have been seen; wheat farmers, dairy farmers, 
squatters and growers of fruit upon irrigated lands, have 
been met, and my total impression is that Australia is 
now another Egypt. In that country, when the orgy of 
financial extravagance had reached its worst, a Cromer 
was installed. Nothing, it seems to me, can now save 
Australia except the similar installation of a British 
receiver, plus the sweeping away of the whole ridiculous 
political system of Prime Ministers, Governors, Governors- 
General and State Premiers. 

To envisage the real Australia from the distance of 
England is not easy. Although there are only five and 
a-half millions of people in the Australian Commonwealth, 
all told, there exist no fewer than seven Governments—each 
with its own imported English Governor, its comic opera 
copy of the British House of Commons and its official 
Usher of the Black Rod—to govern them. If England, 
in short, were managed in the same way, preserving the 
same relative proportion between Parliament and popula- 
tion, then there would be at least seventy Parliaments 
sitting in Great Britain between Plymouth and the 
Orkneys. And England would flourish exactly as Australia 
flourishes. It is impossible to get into any train any- 
where in Australia, or to embark on any steamer—inter- 
State, coastal or riverine—without encountering the poli- 
tician. The species is everywhere most easily identifiable 
by the great gold free railway pass which dangles upon 
his chain. Between Adelaide and Melbourne I have been 
talked at for hours by politicians in relays. And even 
when one leaves the beaten track and starts off into the 
real interior, politicians, ex-politicians and would-be poli- 
ticians start up in the strangest places, making the day 
and the night hideous with the mad maffick of their views. 

How is it possible, then, that a country afflicted with 
so many saviours should quiver upon disaster’s brink ? 
Because Australian officials and politicians of all parties, 
in brief, are a city product. They are manufactured upon 
the sea coast in droves, for party purposes. The one 
thing necessary, indeed, in order to get on politically in 
Australia is to be rabbit-minded, to have a fluent jaw, 
and to know nothing whatever about the requirements of 
industry or the land. It is not Labour alone that is at 
fault. All parties are at the same game. Although the 
Australian people have no fewer than six hundred and 
sixty-six paid or semi-paid railway-franked politicians to 
govern them, they possess, in actuality, less real repre- 
sentation than the inhabitants of Tibet. The party system 


in Australia seems simply to exist in order to prevent the 
people from obtaining effective representation. 
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Western Australia, where camels are largely used, the 
Afghan drivers cannot load their beasts of burden unless 
they compel them to kneel. This they do with a single 
word of command—*‘ Hoosh-tah!” The patient Aus- 
tralian people of the interior are exactly like the camels, 
only that they are bullied frcm a distance, upon the sea 
coast, by several warring hordes of political camel-drivers, 
some of which are shouting the order to rise whilst others 
bellow the industrial command to kneel. 

This would be all very well if Australia were a self- 
contained land—that is to say, if the products grown by 
the people of the interior could be consumed either locally 
or within the adjacent States. But the very reverse is 
the case. In the whole length and breadth of Australia, 
an area of three million square miles, Englishmen will be 
astounded to learn that there does not exist one solitary 
inland town with a population of more than fifty thousand. 
Not one! Ballarat and Bendigo, the largest interior towns 
in the State of Victoria, only possess populations of forty 
thousand, whilst the largest interior centre in all New 
South Wales is Broken Hill. And what is Broken Hill ? 
A dead mining village, with a population of less than 
thirty thousand, approximately one-half of which, as the 
result of strikes, lock-outs and so on, has been living upon 
State doles from Sydney for the last two years. 

Picture, then, the plight of the Australian man upon 
the land. Sydney and Melbourne, the two great coastal 
cities, although they contain approximate populations of 
one million and eight hundred thousand respectively, 
cannot consume more than a fraction of the wool, wheat 
and butter produced upon Australian soil. No large 
interior centres whatever existing, there is no market 
there. Consequently, the English market, twelve thousand 
odd miles away by the shortest route, is the Australian 
dairy farmers’ and wheat and wool growers’ last resource. 
But there, unfortunately, the Australian people are under- 
sold by the producers of less highly governed and less 
gas-inflated portions of the globe. The vast rise in ocean 
freights, also, plays a part which has reduced the average 
Australian wayback farmer to an Egyptian condition of 
gibbering despair. 

Take the Australian meat export trade, for instance. 
Roughly, it cost about one penny per pound to land 
Australian mutton and beef in England before the war. 
To-day the cost is 8d. And why? Because ships cost 
about five times as much to build as they did before 1914. 
That is why the cost of landing Australian frozen mutton 
in England, from the time that it goes into the freezer in 
Australia until it is unloaded and sold over the counter 
in England, has swollen out of all proportion. Meantime, 
the Argentine can land chilled meat in London at half the 
price. Argentina, for one thing, is not a six weeks’ freight 
journey from Britain; Australia is. Argentina does not 
have seven Arbitration Courts, seven Parliaments and 
seven imported British Governors sitting upon its chest ; 
Australia has. Consequently, Argentina is now handling 
a vast English meat trade upon a chilled—which is the 
most economic—basis. In plain language, Australia is 
completely out of it, and this country fairly seethes with 
Mad Mullah-like producers—men who curse and denounce 
the foolishly patriotic policy which, so they say, Australia 
clung to throughout the war. 

What was that policy? Briefly, it was the sale of all 
wool, wheat, meat, etc., to the British Government at a 
fixed price. No matter where prices soared in the world 
market, the Australian price was set. Australian wool 
growers, for instance, saw the price of wool go up to a 
fabulous figure, which they were not getting, during the 
war. ‘Never mind,” they said, “we are sticking to 
England now, and England will stick to us when all this 
German business is over.” Every Australian meat and 
butter producer said the same. They took less than 


world parity, because they had a naive belief that England 
would exclude the wool, wheat, meat, etc., of all neutral 


foreigners, and would trade only with the Allies and with 
the faithful Colonies after the war. Judge what they 
think of the situation to-day. ‘ Here is Denmark under- 
selling me with butter in England now,” a dairy farmer 
said to me upon the plains of Western Victoria last week. 
““'What the hell did Denmark do? Fed the Germans, 
whilst I helped to carry England through the war.” 

It is a period, in short, of bitter disillusion. Butter 
prices for export have slumped to such a point that 
Australian dairy farmers are now as poverty-stricken as 
any Egyptian in the days of Ismail, crouching under the 
tax collector’s courbash in the valley of the Nile. For 
practically all of these men invested their modest war 
profits in war bonds, be it remembered, and so helped to 
finance the Australian armies abroad. To-day their war 
bonds lie useless in the banks. The financial whip is being 
applied everywhere. Labour has received its walking- 
ticket from almost every dairy farm. Countries that did 
nothing for England, or as near nothing as possible, during 
the war period are now in clover. They have a free and 
open field, unimpeded by vast distances and consequent 
high ocean freights. English folks are patriotically buying 
what they need wherever things are cheapest. And so 
the average Australian producer of the interior is a lean 
and disloyal man these days—a sort of whiskered Bolshevik 
who curses Denmark and Argentina in his sleep. 

This is a candid article. Nothing else but candour 
will do. Everywhere that I have been in Australia, since 
last October, I have followed a trail of dead and dying 
country towns. Mildura, during the war the most pros- 
perous interior settlement in Australia, selling its dried 
fruits in London whilst all Mediterranean competitors were 
out of the market, is down in the economic depths. 
Irrigated land there is worth £276 per acre; the banks 
will not lend a stiver on it. Why? Because the dried 
fruit producers of Cyprus and the Levant are in full action 
again, underselling Australia in England. Women fruit 
pickers at Mildura at this moment are earning four pounds 
per week—a fortune in the Levant. But what of that? 
In five or six weeks the fruit picking season will be over. 
Back to Melbourne, upon the sea coast, three hundred and 
fifty miles away, these temporarily affluent fruit pickers 
will drift. Drapery, thereafter, will move off briskly for a 
week or two in the great departmental stores of that city. 
And after that ? Once more, the slump. 

All Australian primary industry rests upon that horribly 
dangerous basis. Labour rushes to and fro for a few 
weeks, gorges itself to the limit with high wages, lies down, 
like a somnolent black fellow, to digest the intoxicating 
mass, and awakens to face long months of back and belly- 
pinching shortage. Take the so-called great Australian 
wool industry. What immediate local and human benefits 
does it produce ? The week before last I visited a small 
town about two hundred and fifty miles south-west from 
Melbourne. Surrounded by a dozen dairy farms and by 
a couple of large sheep stations, it is essentially a sheep 
shearers’ village. These men go forth, by train, horse 
and bicycle, each year more than a thousand miles, Com- 
mencing work in Western Queensland, near the head-waters 
of the River Darling, they “follow the sheds,” as_ the 
saying goes, right across New South Wales, and so over 
the River Murray back into Victoria. Each man returns, 
after three or four months’ labour, with about two hundred 
pounds. With what result? For a month or so the one 
village beerhouse gathers a roaring harvest. After that, 
penniless men, with their hats pulled down over their eyes, 
sit upon fence rails talking politics in the moonlight. 
Ninety per cent. of Irish extraction, they possess no instinct 
of saving. So the wool comes off the Australian sheep. 

That is the tragedy of the whole situation in Australia. 
There is no sanity visible, no balance anywhere. The 
climate, of course, is a tremendous downward-impelling 
force. Men who shear the sheep of Australia beneath 
blistering iron roofs at 110 degrees in the shade simply hurl 
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themselves—when they get their cheques—into a sea of 
drink. Squatters and station owners, who do nothing— 
which is worse—in the same temperature, follow suit. 
Only the small dairy farming element represents sobriety 
—the compulsory abstinence of men engaged all the year 
round in a stubborn struggle, a struggle with rainfall con- 
ditions, market prices, thistles, rabbits and the various 
other pests that afflict Australian soil. 

Labour requires a crushing lesson. That is a catch- 
phrase, repeated a thousand times a year in the Australian 
Press. Sheep-minded editors repeat it and think that 
they have settled all. Australian Capitalism also requires 
a crushing lesson; Labour, upon the other hand, mumbles 
that shibboleth in its own astringent-spirited Press. Wages 
must come down! Wages must stay up! Thus the 
warring factions menace each other. And all the while, 
like turbanned Afghans, the cold-blooded party agents 
continue to shout “‘ Hoosh-tah!” at their political camels. 
Indifferent to the impending collapse of the Common- 
wealth, the six hundred and sixty-six paid and semi-paid 
politicians continue to ride from Perth to Brisbane in 
first class railway carriages, argue with all and sundry, 
and draw their pay. 

Meanwhile, the hour of crisis draws nearer. England, 
to stick to farming similes, is the financial dairy from which 
every State in Australia draws its milk. Cut off the supply 
of loans in London and the jig is up. Brisbane, Sydney, 
Hobart, Melbourne, Adelaide, Perth—every capital city in 
Australia is really a giant parasite, something bloated up 
like a colossal infant at a baby show, nourished on the 
blood of English labour, fattened on that special condensed 
sweat which is the real name for English loans. Well, 
what of it? These being the conditions, what is the cure ? 
Desperate remedies must be applied to a desperate disease. 
England must appoint a Receiver-General to govern 
Australia. The only way to sober up these mad bull 
camels of the Pacific is for England herself to shout 
“Hoosh-tah!” and so bring both Capital and Labour in 
Australia to their knees. Grant HERVEY. 


EXPERIENCES 


RABBIT, a rainbow, and a little striped owl, all 
seen within five minutes, did undoubtedly brighten 

a cold and rain-soaked Easter afternoon. It is 
difficult to know why one should take these small experiences 
with such a relish. The world is undoubtedly going to the 
Devil, as anybody may discover in the morning papers, 
and, apart from that, the rain has been falling in a deluge 
all but heavy enough to put out the eternal fires and drown 
the Devil himself in his native lair. Yet here comes a 
rabbit seampering out of a thicket over the wet grass; here 
comes a rainbow, leaving its mark on a brown tumult of 
rain and with its arch lost among clouds of a ghastly whitish- 
grey like the skin of dead fishes; here comes a little striped 
owl to its perch amid the ruins of an ancient cherry-tree, and 
the Devil and all his works are forgotten. One thinks less 
of what the French will do at Genoa than of whether the 
little owl, as he turns his head with the mechanical precision 
of Punch in the show, will see that he is being watched by 
a human being and will fly away. Alas! it is impossible 
not to move a little nearer to him—to try for a closer 
glimpse of his cruel eyes, of his dignified and cruel face. 
He sees better than his reputation, though it is still daylight, 
and immediately dives downward and flies swiftly in the 
Shadow of the hedge, mounts over it as if it were a wave, 
and passes swiftly down the road beyond a grove of larches, 
after which there is no sign of him but the voices of frightened 
birds in the distance. 

He is gone, and the day is emptier for his going. He 
leaves behind him an empty world of wet fields—fields 
sprinkled with young wheat and fields that are brown and 
level after the harrow—fields of all shapes and sizes lying down 





the slope and climbing up the slope beyond, with elms black 
in the rain and holly-trees with scarcely more colour set 
irregularly on their borders. There is hardly a sign of spring 
except in the calendar. The world is still mud awaiting 
the word of creation. If creation has begun, it has not 
got far beyond the dog’s mercury. There has not been 
such a dog’s mercury April known for years. The roadside 
is full of its green flowers, if flowers they can be called. 
They are a sort of green porridge, and no reasonable substi- 
tute for the feast men call Spring. Ladybirds in their red 
cloaks with the seven black spots are hiding, it is true, 
in the folds of their commonplace leaves. But ladybirds 
cannot dominate a landscape as dog’s mercury can. They 
are specks of scarlet lost in a wilderness. . .. That morning, 
as I was walking along the edge of a ploughed field before 
the sun had been drowned in the wet sky, I saw an insect 
that did dominate the landscape. It was a peacock 
butterfly, with its large brown wings beating their way 
along the briars and exposing eyes of an Eastern splendour. 
For a moment it seemed as though the word of creation 
had been spoken and the mud had vanished. But, immedi- 
ately afterwards the butterfly had vanished and the mud 
remained. Then something perfectly wonderful happened. 
I did not believe it at first. I always suspect that the first 
cuckoo is a boy from the village school. But, a moment 
later, the bird itself came into view, a cross-bow above a 
wood, hurrying as ever to another hiding-place, with its 
crescent-moon of wings and its long tail. Theoretically, I 
am profoundly excited on first hearing the cuckoo. Here 
is the speech of Spring itself straight from the Equator. 
In anticipation, it is like a gift of good weather—like the 
gift even of a good world. There are prettier songs, but 
none with a more magical influence. The cuckoo is the 
advance-courier of Spring, and, at a word from him, all the 
soilure and darkness of winter are hurried out of sight. 
Everywhere is hurry and preparation for the coming of a 
million guests. Soon we shall have all the birds and all the 
butterflies and all the beetles, all the flies and all the flowers, 
all the trees and all the snakes, a pleasant congregation. 
The great moments, however, have a way of being dis- 
appointing. At the voice of the first cuckoo, the windows 
of heaven are not really opened. Or, if they are opened, 
it is only to let out the rain. In the general blankness of 
the world, the bird seems an intruder. Its voice sounds 
like the voice of a cuckoo-clock—mechanical, unmysterious, 
conjuring up nothing outside itself. If one has a thrill of 
pleasure, it is not because the gaudy procession of Spring 
has begun to march with a cuckoo bugling at its head : 
it is merely because one has heard the cuckoo before any- 
body else of one’s acquaintance. Men and women are 
scarcely beyond children in their pleasure at being able to 
say: “I saw it first,” or “ I heard it first.” I met a man 
the other day who said he had seen a swallow this year. 
He was as modest as it is possible to be in the circumstances, 
but he could not entirely hide his sense of his achievement. 
There was no use in telling him that one swallow does not 
make a summer. It does at least make a summer of excite- 
ment, especially when one talks about it afterwards. True, 
it is an excitement that does not last very long. In a fort- 
night everybody will have seen swallows, and in June if 
the man persists in telling people that he saw a swallow 
before anybody else this Spring, we shall look at him 
askance as we now look at him with interest. For the 
moment, he is as important as a man who has seen some- 
thing that we should all like to have seen—the North Pole 
or the first days of the Russian Revolution. He is the 
focus of a great event. He is a go-between between us 
and wonderland. ‘“ And did you once see Shelley plain ?” 
cried the enthusiastic Browning. In our enthusiasm, we 
see through other men’s eyes and hear through other men’s 
ears almost more keenly than through our own. Most of 
our enjoyments are at second or third hand. That is as 
near as we shall ever get to the Battle of Marathon or the 
acting of David Garrick. Thus we become Argus-eyed by 
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proxy, and hear through as many ears as Argus had eyes. 
There is nothing that proves more affectively the unity 
of life than the fact that in this way each of us becomes the 
all but universal spectator, the all but universal auditor. 
It may be that we can become this only if we desire to see 
things and hear things for ourselves. But, given the desire, 
we gain this power of seeing through the eyes and hearing 
through the ears of the human race. Nature is infinitely 
obliging. She cannot give us everything, but she can give 
us a substitute and a compensation for everything. 

Even the backward Spring is not without its compensa- 
tions. It offers us surprises instead. The cuckoo should 
not come before the chiffchaff, nor the swallow before the 
martin. But this year the calendar has been turned upside 
down. It may be that the chiffchaffs have actually come, 
but have not yet begun to clip the air with their notes. 
Naturalists declare that they have. It is merely that they 
await the rising of the curtain to sing. Spring has never 
learned the virtue of punctuality—if, indeed, it is a 
virtue, seeing that it is not in Nature. There is, no 
doubt, a sort of regularity in Nature which may seem 
to excuse the deification of punctuality, but it is a 
regularity that allows of an infinite variety. The sun does 
not rise at the same hour on three successive days. Spring 
seldom begins on the day officially given in Letts’s diaries. 
It is an example of our gross human impudence that we 
should attempt to bind it down to a fixed time like a music- 
hall performance. Nature is neither a music-hall performer 
nor a business man, but a poet. It works by inspiration, 
not by the clock. The year is a circle, but it is never the 
same circle. That, perhaps, is why it is one of the few 
circles that are eternally interesting. Its variety makes us 
interested in seeing things not happening as well as in seeing 
things happening—in seeing Spring weather that intimidates 
even chaffinches into all but silence, save for their tinny 
winter hiccough. Amid the drearness of dell and thornbush, 
the song of the wren hidden in the wet branches seems all 
the more triumphant. It is a song brilliant as a rainbow 
in a wet sky—brilliant as a dance of rainbows. There is a 
shameless optimism in it that clothes the bare hedges with 
something better than leaves. There is no other resident 
bird so incapable of melancholy. The robin is often 
pensive, and sings to us and looks down at us from the 
apple-tree as though he sympathised with us. But the 
wren never sings except to say that it is the best of all 
possible worlds. His must have been the voice that first 
sounded immediately after God saw that it was all very 
good. The wren is the incarnate Amen of creation. He 
has moods of anger, it is true, when his grating voice can 
be heard in the hedge, and he has moments of mild fear, 
when his little brown form scurries ahead of one, five yards 
at a time, among the thorns of the lane. But, when the 
danger is past, he recovers his spirits and raises his song 
with an exaggerated boastfulness. ‘‘ The wren, the wren, 
the king of all birds,” an old country rhyme begins. He 
certainly swells into a king in his song. If Noah had put 
his cock wren out on the roof of the Ark, he could no longer 
have looked on the flood as a barren waste, but it would 
have scintillated for him like the thing his imagination had 
desired. 

Every charming thing, indeed, gains in a measure from a 
background of barrenness. The stitchwort opening out of 
its green sheath into a white star on the roadside attracts 
us all the more because it is in a solitude of weeds. Child 
calls to child and points to the half-hidden purple glow of 
the ground ivy all the more eagerly because of its rarity. 
And how delightful to come on the periwinkle creeping over 
a bank in a blue cloud! The earth is still winter’s, but 
these are Spring’s. Spring’s, too, is the gentle oscillating 
voice of the hedge-sparrow, and the red flowers mixed with 
the cones of the larch. Even the belated marsh-tit, with 
its exquisite mushroom-brown wings, that rocks and taps 
in the ¢ jconut, is an embodied anticipation of Spring. As 
for the blue-tit, seen from below, he is a Chinese curiosity 





with his parti-coloured face. But when he lights on the 
ground beside the bacon-rind that has been thrown out 
for him and we see his back, we begin to wonder whether 
there was ever such a painted thing in nature. We do not 
know how beautiful birds are till we have seen them from 
above. If one has never seen a swallow’s blue back, one 
cannot be said ever to have seen a swallow. The blue-tit 
is not so rich in colour—the deep colour of summer seas, 
He is prettiness compared to beauty, but of what a dazzling 
prettiness ! 

And so the day passes—an interval of reading, an interval 
of eating, an interval of conversation, and an interval of 
walking, with a peewit flying so close above one’s head that 
one hears the creak of its wings, and two wild ducks hurrying 
with their long necks high above the trees in the lonely 
sky. Nor does one enjoy the walk the less because one is 
within half-a-mile of the ‘“‘Cupid”—the “Cupid” that is so 
remote from the speech of town that, if you ask for beer, 
the landlady inquires: “ Ale or stout?” The bottle 
of beer she brought me was the last in the small house, 
so that I had perforce to go on to stout—black as the 
wet trees and more comforting. Then I went home, 
and saw the rabbit, the rainbow and the little striped owl. 
Then I went in and read Schopenhauer. “ Life,” I read, 
“oscillates between pain and boredom.” And again: 
* All nations speak ill of each other, and all are right.” 
There is something to be said for Schopenhauer. There is 
something to be said for the song of the wren. And decidedly 
there is something to be said for bottled stout. ¥. ¥. 


THE ADVANCE AGAINST CANCER 


HE personal examination of many cases at the 

l West London Hospital, and the reading of the 

records of many more, have shown me that my 
recent article on the X-ray treatment of cancer (NEW 
SratesMAN, April Ist) understated the case for the new 
method so much as to be, in effect, almost or actually 
misleading. But I am not content to err on the safe side 
when I find that to be the dangerous side, in the case of a 
disease which for many years has claimed an increasing 
death-roll, so that in some places it is now actually more 
deadly than tuberculosis. A few words first as to the 
theory of the matter. 

Direct and specified attack by means of research on the 
malignant cell has hitherto been pitifully disappointing. 
The great set debate on cancer at the International Medical 
Congress in London in 1918 revealed the sterility of such 
research and disappointed everybody. The devoted and 
arduous work done under our own Imperial Cancer Research 
Fund, with results of wholly negative value, is another 
instance. The reason was well stated in an obiter dictum 
of Professor E. H. Starling, some years ago, when I was 
steering through his laboratory a distinguished visitor 
who named the dread disease. We are trying to make 
an advance on too narrow a front; we cannot succeed 
until the whole front of general cytology, or cell-study, 
has been greatly advanced. When that is done, the special 
problems of the cancer cell will be overwhelmed in the 
general flood of the new knowledge. The reader may 
care to apply the image used by that great physiological 
thinker to other unsolved problems in any other field he 
pleases, and he will soon realise how widely it is applicable. 

But let us provisionally adopt a view of cellular life, 
or, indeed, living protoplasm in general, which doubtless 
expresses a truth. It must be, amongst other things, 
“‘a mode of motion”—probably a vibratory motion. 
We may imagine the particular system of molecules that 
compose the protoplasm characteristic of any kind of cell 
as having, in virtue of its particular physico-chemical 
character, a specific vibration of its own. Presumably 
unfortunate consequences would follow to the integrity, 
the balance, the vigour, the stability of such a system if, 
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by any means, this specific vibration were retarded or 
accelerated, damped down or amplified. When we are 
swinging a child we apply our efforts in a certain rhythm, 
and their result will depend upon the relation between 
the rhythm of our vibration and that of the swing. By 
pressure applied at certain rates or times we can intensify 
or quickly suppress the movement of the swing, so that 
it “ dies.” 

In Nature, December 15th, 1921, Sir Oliver Lodge re- 
minded us, @ propos my demand for an inquiry into the 
biology of light, that, thirty years ago, Marshall Ward and 
he had found anthrax bacilli killed by “two strongly 
phosphorescing bands in the ultra-violet . . . their wave- 
lengths were, in fact, about 3830 and 3250 tenth-metres.”’ 
If we were dealing with sounds, the idea would be readily 
grasped that, say, by striking the high C above the treble 
clef, or the D, we could kill a certain kind of cell within 
the range of the sound, whereas the C sharp would be 
harmless to it. We may think of the ether as having a 
long gamut of vibrations, like the strings of a piano, but 
with fifty or so octaves instead of little more than seven. 
Certain “ notes ”’ in the ultra-violet, for instance, specifically 
affect the life of anthrax bacilli; and it has been lately 
proved that the ultra-violet and the X-rays run into each 
other, the gap between them in the ethereal gamut having 
been successfully bridged by the physicists.* There are 
many octaves of X-rays. Hitherto, in the treatment of 
disease, we have employed apparatus which sent out all 
manner of notes, as if one jammed down the right pedal 
of a piano and then fell on the keyboard. But some of 
these rays may, and do, act like our rhythm when we 
adjust it so as to amplify the vibrations of a swing; and 
others otherwise. Indeed, perhaps, a particular chord, so 
to say, may have one action and another—with only, as 
it were, a minor substituted for a major third—may affect 
the lives of cells as differently as a major and minor chord 
of sound affect the lives and feelings of the nerve cells 
in those of us who have music-hearing centres. 

The essence of the new German work in this field has 
been to devise apparatus which at least begins to give 
us the power of producing rays we can measure and count 
upon, as regards pitch and amplitude. The unquestionably 
specific relation between certain of such rays and certain 
types of cell—as between certain rays of lower pitch, called 
ultra-violet, and anthrax bacilli—can thus be employed. 
Above all, this relation can be established between certain 
X-rays and cells which are rapidly multiplying. The 
particular “ vibrations ’ concerned in the process of mitosis 
or nuclear division and cell-multiplication can be most 
readily affected—either positively or negatively. If nega- 
tively, such cells can be arrested in their activities. Enor- 
mous non-malignant tumours of the kind called “ fibroid ” 
often develop at a certain period of life in the womb. A 
single dose of very “ hard” X-rays applied to the ovaries 
may arrest the activity of the rapidly multiplying cells 
which normally are concerned in the production of ova; 
and thereupon the uterine tumour (for reasons at which 
we can only guess) will begin to shrink and disappear. 
The patient needs little patience. She may lie on a couch 
during the morning and receive the treatment and go out 
to lunch and entertain her friends in the afternoon. Com- 
pare this with operations for the removal of fibroids, such 
as one used to assist at in the old days. We are entering 
mto a new world. Nor will it concern me therein that 
the redistribution of incomes within certain branches of 
the healing profession will be sudden and extreme. 

Immeasurably better still (for those operations were 
often successful in their way) is the effect of these radiations 
upon the rapidly multiplying cells of malignant growths. 
It has now been my privilege to see results at least as 
remarkable in their sphere, from the action of these rays 
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on cancer, as those I saw last summer in Leysin from the 
action of rays of lower pitch upon tuberculosis. Cases of 
that disease do often recover without such specific treat- 
ment: but the results now being obtained even in advanced 
and inoperable cases of cancer are absolutely unprecedented 
in any records in any time or place. 

It is a duty and a pleasure to pay tribute to the wisdom 
and courage of the West London Hospital and its radio- 
logist, who was the first of our men to visit Erlangen 
and who induced the Hospital to instal the necessary 
apparatus as far back as last May. Now, after eleven 
months, there is nothing for it but to go ahead. At present 
there is only one apparatus: and if we reckon something 
like a whole working day for the treatment of a malignant 
case, we can see how little that meets the appalling need. 
A single installation costs little less at present prices than 
fifteen hundred pounds to begin with, so we can see what 
is involved alike for hospitals and private practice. But 
what a chance and privilege for the munificent! At present 
this work, incomparably the most useful and humane 
and significant now being done in the hospital, has for its 
site nothing more than a small wooden hut in the yard. 
That, of course, is how great things begin—compare Gow- 
land Hopkins feeding rats in a disused cellar in Cambridge 
with his own hands fifteen years ago, and laying there the 
foundations of the new dietetics of vitamins—but it is 
our duty to see, in so desperate and immense a case as 
that of cancer, that such beginnings are quickly superseded. 
My Good Friday is well spent upon this article. 

No surgeon could have seen what I saw yesterday without 
absolute astonishment and profound reflection. But a 
most formidable tradition and vested interest are involved. 
A famous surgical knight, in a recent paper, admitting that 
certain radiations may destroy a uterine cancer, thinks 
that fact disposed of by adding, “‘So would a red-hot 
poker.” The records of radiation treatment, of which 
he has seen nothing for himself, leave him cold, he writes. 
Such an attitude, on the part of those in high authority, 
upon whom so many hapless patients depend, makes me 
hot. It is intolerable and requires and will receive public 
castigation of a kind that will not leave its subjects cold. 
Another surgeon, unique in this country in that he has 
done good work in trying to get the public to seek early 
operation for cancer, writes to me that the disappearance 
of a growth under radiation “is nothing. Surgery can 
make it disappear every time.” One answer to that is 
that surgery cannot touch cancer of the cesophagus, for 
instance, such as I saw a case of yesterday, with unheard- 
of results after radiation; nor inoperable cancer of the 
breast, such as another I saw after radiation, for which it 
had been wisely sent down by the senior surgeon of the 
hospital. And, of course, the most important answer is 
that not the smallest child could be so unintelligent as to 
see any comparability between cutting out a tumour with 
the knife and causing it to vanish by radiation. No 
surgeons, not even those who most frequently remind us 
that the word means manual labourer, could be so stupid 
as that. Reason, in this case, is distorted by the memory 
of too many false dawns, such as we can all too readily 
recall. But this is the coming of day. 

The student will do well to procure and study the very 
valuable ‘Special Cancer Number” of the Medical Press 
and Circular (April 5th), the production of which is a great 
public service on the part of its publishers and Dr. Harry 
Campbell, its distinguished editor. Men of the standing 
of Sir Arbuthnot Lane, Sir John Bland-Sutton and Sir 
Lenthal Cheatle contribute papers—the first a striking 
argument that chronic constipation and auto-intoxication 
lead to cancer, and are absent in the cancer-free races ; 
but the paper of Dr. Reginald Morton on X-ray treatment 
is of the greatest immediate importance. 

If I or anyone for whom I was responsible were now 
stricken with cancer, I should first choose radiation by the 
Erlangen method as means of treatment. 
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If those whose duty it is to deal with cancer in any aspect, 
whether as surgeons, hospital authorities or otherwise, 
will not or cannot go to Erlangen, they are now imperatively 
required, in my judgment, to visit the West London Hospital 
and see what I have seen. Those who decline to do so 
will be well advised, at least, to keep silence, lest their words 
rise up ere long in judgment against them. 

LENS. 

P.S.—Since the foregoing was written Mr. Robert 
McDougall is announced to have given £5,000 for a Radio- 
logical Department to the Manchester Royal Infirmary. 
It is an admirable example. Hospitals without the 
Erlangen apparatus cannot now be regarded, in my 
judgment, as equipped for treating cancer. 


Miscellany 
FAREWELL, CUCULAIN 


URING the war Dublin learned to look for its most 
D savoury bits of political propaganda, not to the 
newspapers, but to bills pasted on lamp-posts 
and tramway standards or circulated surreptitiously from 
hand to hand. Both the I.R.A. and the Black and Tans 
reduced this method of enlightenment to a fine art, and the 
habit has not died with the peace. But Dubliners who 
fancied they knew most of the moves in the game have 
recently had a surprise. A rain of mysterious leaflets 
has descended upon the city. Here is a typical extract: 
STOP! STOP! Do you realise the possibilities that lie at this 
moment before Ireland? If you do—go into action! Unencumbered 
by excess of possessions, unencumbered by excess of false learning 
in the springtime of her national vigour, your country lies like a new 
field waiting to be sown. But round us surges the war-cry: ‘‘ Back 
to our sources "—‘“‘ Back to our beginnings.” Surely “‘ Back 
to our grandmothers ’—‘ Back to our nurses’ would be far more 
sensible. . . . Irishmen and Irishwomen imitating Cuculain and Deirdre 
afford a spectacle similar to that of grown men and women imitating 
the antics of a child. 


Opinions were divided as to whether this was an onslaught 
by supporters of the Provisional Government upon Mr. 
de Valera, or whether bold bad Orangemen, instigated by 
the Northern Government, were not carrying the war into 
the enemy’s country by deriding the ideals of the Gaelic 
League. But the mystery is not really deep. The leaflet 
is an attempt on the part of Irish artists of all kinds to 
call attention to their existence, a stirring, if as yet a faint 
stirring, amongst the dry bones. Like everything else, art 
was submerged during the fighting, though, to be candid, 
most of the virtue had gone out of Irish art before raids 
and ambushes became the order of the day. There were, 
and are, swarms of versifiers who by long practice can 
reproduce more or less faithfully the mannerisms of Mr. 
W. B. Yeats. For the most part, however, they repudiate 
him, and his opinion of them is summed up with savage 
frankness in the line from one of his epigrams—‘‘ Where’s 
the wild dog who has liked his fleas.” Irish painters, with 
a few honourable exceptions such as Mr. Jack B. Yeats 
and Mr. and Mrs. Paul Henry, hasten to shake the dust of 
an ungrateful country from their feet at the earliest oppor- 
tunity, and become, like Sir John Lavery and Sir William 
Orpen, pillars of British art. 

The Abbey Theatre, it is true, still survives. That its 
possibilities are not exhausted is shown by the recent 
production of The Round Table, a new play by Mr. Lennox 
Robinson, which, if it does not score a great commercial 
success, is a much more subtle piece of work than The 
White-headed Boy. In writing it, Mr. Robinson, I imagine, 
was chiefly concerned with the question of giving concrete 
expression to a difficult psychic problem. He does make 


us believe in the double life of his heorine, Daisy Drennan ; 
on one side, the hustling, hard-driving housewife, on the 
other, the visionary who sees her own activities as some- 





thing infinitely remote from any reality that matters, and 
goes out at last “to kiss life on the lips.” But his real 
success lies in his analysis of the shiftless, feckless Drennan 
family, drifting helplessly with the tide, and demanding 
only that as things are so they shall remain. Unfortunately, 
Mr. Robinson is one of the few of our later playwrights 
with whom the play matters. Before 1916 the Abbey 
provided inspiration for the politicians; nowadays poli- 
ticians dish up for Abbey audiences propaganda gruel thick 
and slab as appetising dramatic fare. 

Will the setting up of a new regime do anything to better 
existing artistic conditions? Dail Eireann in its early 
days appointed a Minister of Fine Arts in the person of 
Count Plunkett. Apart from organising a meeting in honour 
of the Dante Sexcentenary, Count Plunkett for all practical 
purposes might have been a Minister without portfolio, 
though, I hasten to say, it would be unfair to assume that 
this inactivity was due to slackness on his part or to any 
unwillingness on the part of Dail Eireann to support him. 
A revolutionary government with its back to the wall, if 
it considers art at all, almost inevitably looks at it from the 
point of view of its value in heartening its adherents and 
injuring its opponents. Rank and file Sinn Feiners found 
the sort of heartening they preferred in ballads like If 
You’re Irish We're Going to Suppress You or My Little Grey 
Home in Mountjoy, written to English music-hall tunes, and 
went for pictorial stimulus to coloured postcards of Thomas 
Ashe in his cell with an angel thrusting a cross through the 
bars. One of the minor ironies of the situation is that the 
popular street songs in honour of Padraic Pearse, to whom 
the political revolution was mainly important as clearing 
the way for a cultural revolution, derive as a rule such 
inspiration as they possess from Tom Moore, whose name 
is anathema to all Gaelic enthusiasts. There is, I admit, 
propaganda that is also art,such as the daring cartoons of 
**Shemus ” in the Freeman’s Journal, or the ballad, not 
nearly well enough known even in Ireland, which begins : 


O may the fields that hide the hare 
Hide well our hunted men, 

As scattered rocks conceal the fox 
Or smallest trees the wren. 

As by the cart-wheel’s crushing track 
The skylark knows no fears, 

In vain, God grant, may England hunt 
The Irish Volunteers. 


Irish artists, while welcoming the political changes, are 
naturally anxious for a guarantee that their position shall 
not be adversely affected. According to Mr. Michael 
Collins, the most important thing about the Treaty is that 
it clears the way for the elimination of English influences 
and the reconstruction of Irish civilisation upon Gaelic 
lines. Nobody has as yet formulated any clear ideas as 
to the nature of the new Gaelic influences or the methods 
by which they are to be applied in practice. Artists at 
least are not free from the fear that the driving out of the 
devil of Anglicisation may be followed by the entering in 
of the still more objectionable devils of cheap sentiment, 
vulgarity, and affectation, who will be wily enough to 
hide their horns and hoofs beneath borrowed Gaelic robes. 
A genuine popular demand exists for national expression 
in the arts, but, as an Irish architect remarked the other 
day, there are plenty of unscrupulous people who will 
meet it with shamrocks and sunbursts, with harp capitals, 
and friezes of wolf dogs and round towers. The process, 
indeed, has already begun, and those who hope to profit 
by it are clever enough to stir up patriotic prejudices in 
order to discount hostile criticism. 

It is a new factor in the situation that Sinn Fein political 
leaders do not share the contempt which Dublin Castle 
always showed for art and letters. As an editor, Mr. 
Arthur Griffith early realised the importance of having the 
best of the poets on his side, and as one of the heads of the 
Free State he is not likely to underrate the value of their 
co-operation. Mr. Desmond Fitzgerald, who has been 
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endorsing Mr. James Stephens’s argument that while 
Irishmen must talk Gaelic they must also think like Euro- 

, was one of the writers of vers libre who marched 
under the banner of Mr. Ezra Pound, and has contributed 
a play, The Saint, to the Abbey repertory. Unfortunately, 
not a few Sinn Feiners cherish the belief that a mastery 
of Gaelic relieves them of any necessity of “ thinking like 
Europeans,” and, though they are quite unaware of it, 
they are in arms against English books and pictures, less 
because these are English than because of the qualities 
they have in common with the work of Continental artists. 
As some extremists demand a tariff wall to bar out foreign 
goods and make Ireland an absolutely self-contained 
country, others would desire as vigorous an exclusion of 
foreign ideas. It is not easy to say what backing such a 
movement can rely upon in practice. I have no doubt 
a strong demand will be made for more vigorous State 
interference, if not for an actual censorship, though I 
scarcely imagine that politicians as level-headed as Mr. 
Griffith and Mr. Collins will be tempted to thrust their fingers 
into this particular fire. 

In view of the possible dangers, however, it is not un- 
natural that the present movement amongst Irish artists 
should take the form of a demand for freedom of expression. 
This is the note of all their public utterances, and the note 
also of the remarkably interesting exhibition they have 
arranged of works by men like Picasso, Modigliani, Viaminck 
and Gilman, to show their countrymen what painters, 
working with unfettered hands and without regard for 
popular prejudices, have been able to accomplish. Dublin 
has flocked to see the pictures, and it is of good omen that 
there has been no outburst of abuse such as greeted Sir 
Hugh Lane when he set himself to educate Ireland up to 
Manet and Renoir. In the long run, Lane practically 
threw up the job in despair, but it is possible that he builded 
better than he knew. His successors have not initiated a 
new revival; at the best they are engaged in the back- 
breaking work of endeavouring to clear the ground. If 
they act up to the spirit of their defiant challenge, “ Fare- 
well, Cuculain! We go to find a new Cuculain,” they may 
not discover what they seek, but they ought to succeed 
in making Irish art almost as exciting as Irish politics. 


J. W. Goon. 


Drama 
THE LITTLE THEATRE 
Te supply of plays with a sharp, short thrill in 


them is restricted, and the latest programme at 
the Little Theatre is not interesting. They 
should steal freely from France when in difficulties. 
Three of the items in it will serve, however, as pegs for 
critical observations of general application. The programme 
includes Progress, by Mr. St. John Ervine, Columbine, by 
Mr. Arkell, and a play called At the Telephone, previously 
produced at the Little Theatre and adapted from the 
French by Mr. Charles Foley. 
Mr. Ervine’s play is a murder with a pacifist moral : 
a man of science, presented as duly dry, dogmatic and 
selfish according to stage tradition—unless, of course, the 
play is a comedy when stage convention insists that the 
professor shall have a childlike heart—has just completed 
his invention of a bomb which will not only explode with 
sufficient vigour to destroy a thousand men, but spread 
poison fumes rotting the bodies of half the citizens of a 
large town. His sister, who lost her boy in the war, and 
whose husband pined to death from grief, has come to 
stay with the inventor. He is in high spirits; his inven- 
tion will bring wars to a quicker conclusion, earns for 
himself perhaps a quarter of a million and benefit his 
country ; she is mourning her son, whom she has just 
learnt was not even buried but blown to bits. The inven- 





tion is at first uninteresting to her ; soon it awakens horror 
and realising that is is useless to destroy her brother's 
plans and notes, she stabs him with the cake knife, that 
his diabolical invention may perish with him. Why are 
pacifist plays invariably weak? I am afraid this was the 
question the play instantly suggested. I only know one 
effective pacifist play (it may even surprise some to hear 
it so described), namely, Bernard Shaw’s Cesar and 
Cleopatra ; that play does leave one with a strong impres- 
sion that fighting is foolish and violence a failure, though a 
cool execution or two may be necessary. Patriotic plays 
are usually rubbish, but they are not as a rule as weak 
as pacifist plays. Yet there is a splendid case to be 
made out for pacificism, and I, for one, long to see and 
hear it stated. The difficulties of the pacifist playwright 
was well illustrated in Mr. Ervine’s little play. Are you 
going to make the pacifist passive? If you do, unless 
the play is really a religious one and your hero a Christian 
martyr who turns the other cheek, the ideal he represents 
is too negative to stand in effective dramatic opposition to 
the passions and the ideals of his antagonists. If on the 
other hand you present him as being goaded into active 
resistance, then, like Mr. Ervine, you will find yourself 
writing a play which, though it may be full of pacifist 
sentiments, is actually a play written on the theme of 
“War to end War.” The phrase is familiar and not agree- 
able to the pacifistears. The critical moral to be drawn from 
Progress is that bellicose patriotism can only be confronted 
effectively on the stage (and perhaps in life) by religion or 
common sense. Pity alone will not serve: the Lysistrata 
is a more effective counterblast to war than The Trojan 
Women. 

The critical moral to be drawn from Columbine can be 
very briefly stated: gaffers and fairies are a mistake when 
they are conceived in a garden-city spirit. 

At the Telephone is a play in two scenes. In the first we 
see two women and a child left alone at night in an isolated 
country house, round which sinister men are prowling. This 
is most disquieting. In the second scene the husband is at 
the telephone, and from his expression, his distracted 
exclamations, we gather what happened to his wife and child 
after the curtain last fell; they were murdered. Mr. 
Franklyn Dyall acted well; but as a thrill-producer the 
play is constructed on a wrong principle. It is true that 
nothing can be more terrifying than something which is 
happening out of sight, behind a wall or a door (vide the 
death of Tintagile), but in this case fear is more vividly 
conveyed in the first act than in the second, and—we have 
been behind the wall first. 

Desmonp MacCarrtny. 


Music 
THE MODERN SPIRIT—II. 


T is thought by some people that Mozart is so popular 
I with the moderns because he is so impersonal, so 
objective. It is patent to all ears that Beethoven 

was an idealist, but, listening to Mozart, can one discover 
anything about the man at all except that he was a genius ? 
Sir Charles Stanford in his new book* apparently does not 
believe in the sincerity of the present-day craze for Mozart. 
It is certainly strange that Stravinsky and Strauss—to 
name the most prominent figures—should write in a perfervid 
admiration of this composer with whom they would seem 
to have so little in common, Sir Charles Stanford says : 
One of the most curious and inexplicable signs of our times has 
been the hero-worship of the disciples of so-called modernity for 
Mozart; of all the composers of the past they have chosen the 
very one who represents the complete antithesis of all their theories. 
He is always clear, always simple in all his work. He writes plenty 
of notes but never a note too much, or in the wrong place. He is 

a master of technique, but a greater master of conceding it. He 


* Interludes, By Charles V. Stanford. Murray. 12s. 
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is before all things the great economist, reaching all his effects by 
the slightest possible means. This admiration of him cannot but 
be on the lines of an absolute opposition to his principles. . . . If 
work is done as it is now, in Heaven’s name let it be done without 
invoking the patronage of the cleanest composer the world ever saw. 


Elsewhere Sir Charles Stanford remarks : 


Economy of which Mozart was the greatest example is relegated 
to the winds. It often does not matter what is played (in one case 
the wind played Malbrook in the middle of Strauss’s Heldenleben 


without being discovered). 

Now it is undoubtedly true that the works of Strauss’ middle 
period and all the principal early works of Stravinsky show 
no evidence of belief in Mozartian principles. From Tod und 
Verklarung to the Alpine Symphony Strauss has shown a 
predilection for making a tremendous din cover the ,crude 
sentimentality—“ gush,” I might call it—of his tempera- 
ment and thus betrayed the lack of fine-edged clarity to his 
musical perceptions. The awful banality and musical sloppi- 
ness of his songs would have made Mozart shudder. Yet, for 
all this, Till Eulenspiegel is much nearer Mozart than 
Beethoven, and there are passages in Der Rosenkavalier— 
and I believe in later works—which show a Mozartian 
economy, though not the economy of Mozart. Stravinsky, 
for all his lip-worship of Mozart, shows in L’Oiseau de Feu, 
Petroushka and Le Sacre du Printemps, a rhythmic pre- 
occupation that savours much more of Beethoven than of 
Mozart. Mozart is primarily a melodist : neither Beethoven 
nor Stravinsky are. On the other hand, Stravinsky has 
shown in his recent work a reaction against the huge 
orchestras and the orgies of sound which we have “ enjoyed ” 
since Wagner, and of which Beethoven was undoubtedly 
the pioneer. His followers invoke the name of Mozart 
to obtain our blessing on this change of front. This may 
be merely strategy, but I believe that it springs from a 
sincere realisation that in music the esthetic effect is not 
in direct proportion to the noise or to the number of instru- 
ments. No one with ears who has come to Mozart after 
much modern music can fail to realise this. Here I want 
to say that all modern musicians play Mozart, in my opinion, 
much too fast. The habit produced by modern music of 
listening to blocks of sound makes one unconsciously 
liable to dash through Mozart and pass over all the exquisite 
detail. In order to fasten and sharpen our attention, 
it is necessary to play Mozart more slowly than it was 
customary even to play him in his own day. But to return 
to our comparison, it should be plain that the inscribing of 
Mozart’s name on the flag of the moderns has a very super- 
ficial technical justification, for it consists chiefly in a mere 
reaction from the huge orchestras and blatant din of modern 
music. 

There is, however, another reason for the worship of 
Mozart by composers whose music seems to have nothing in 
common with his. It is to be found in the general character 
of his music, which is more abstract and less personal than 
that of Beethoven and appeals to a more intellectual sense 
than does the music of Wagner. Mozart is the real classical 
composer; he is in music the equivalent of Sophocles 
and Racine in literature. Many writers, both in music 
and literature, are thought to have the classical quality 
who are merely quiet and dull, but the real classical quality 
consists in extraordinary sensitiveness and delicacy of 
perception allied to an exceptional truthfulness and sense 
of proportion. There is one other attribute of the true 
classical writer, perhaps the most important of all—namely, 
directness. It is this more than any other which gives 
Greek art its outstanding eminence. These qualities were 
all combined in Mozart to a degree unknown before or after 
him. To apply the word “classical” to Bach is as ridiculous 
as to apply it to Beethoven or Wagner. We can only use 
it of them in the sense that they have become standard 
composers—composers whose greatness is universally recog- 
nised ; but if we mean by “‘classical ” the qualities of restraint, 
direct simplicity and truthfulness, without didacticism, senti- 
mentality or emotional exaggeration plus an extraordinary 





power of creating pure beauty, then Mozart is the only great 
composer to whom we can apply that epithet. 


The reactivn towards Mozart is part of the common 
reaction against romanticism and the dominating influence 
of temporary and evanescent moods in artistic work. The 
best minds to-day are sick of the distorted egoism of which 
most modern art is the reflection. The reaction is so strong 
that even Beethoven’s exuberant optimism and “ will to 
conquer ”’ is felt to be irritating because uncalled for, and 
therefore superfluous and a little unreal. I believe this 
reaction to be essentially sound. Beethoven’s genius is 
so great that I, like others, may be temporarily carried away 
by the Ninth Symphony and its Ode to Joy, but once I 
am out of the hall I think to myself. . . ‘well, really, 
Beethoven’s exhilaration is rather excessive.” Life has 
corybantic moments, but to make the crowning work of 
one’s mature artistic vision an apotheosis of a rather 
schoolboyish rapture is not what we expect from the world’s 
greatest composer. There is the same lack of proportion 
in Mr. Delius’s new Requiem. Mr. Delius takes as much 
pains not to be happy as Beethoven does to impress us with 
his gladness. Mr. Delius is, therefore, not in any sense 
modern, but he has greater musical gifts than many who, 
though not perhaps fully intellectually conscious, yet feel 
themselves drawn to Mozart because they are not drawn 
to Beethoven, Wagner or Bach. 


Bach has three defects as compared with Mozart. He 
has not got Mozart’s extreme sensitiveness to musical beauty, 
and he also lacks his directness and his sense of proportion. 
The modern who is consistent should damn Bach with 
Beethoven and Wagner as romantic swaggerers and megalo- 
maniacs. It is on record that Mozart in later years thus 
criticised an air from his opera, Die Entfiihrung: “ At the 
time I wrote it I was never tired of hearing myself and did 
not know how to bring my work to a conclusion.” It is a 
pity that Bach, whose fifty-three cantatas are a monument 
of misapplied energy, did not possess Mozart’s amazing 
conciseness, There is a Gique by Mozart, written in Bach’s 
manner, for the album of the organist, Engel, in Leipsic 
on May 17th, 1789. It is only forty bars long, but it is 
Bach with a concise sparkle and polish that would have 
made the older composer sit up and rub his eyes. Given 
space enough, anyone can make an impression; Mozart 
could give you a work of individual flavour and beautiful 
form in a single page. 

But there is another secret of which Mozart was the 
sole possessor which makes him so alluring to modern 
musicians, and this is his power of being at the same time 
highly expressive and completely formal, that is to say, 
controlled. It is miraculous that such expressiveness 
should have been attained without ever breaking bounds 
or in any way raising his voice. Mozart is the supreme 
master of nuance, but it is not the nuance of suggestion ; 
nothing is ever suggested, everything is said, for Mozart 
was, above all, direct ; but, although everything is said, it 
is said with such exquisite modulation that you think you 
have caught it all at once. There is an Adagio composed 
on March 19th, 1788, which for intense melancholy is not 
equalled by any composition I know of, but it is so per- 
fectly proportioned, so concise and exact that it is possible 
for a careless listener to play it all through and get simply 
an impression of a perfect piece of architecture. Now it 
is this quality which maddens and bewitches the modern 
musician. The secret of it simply escapes him, yet he in- 
creasingly feels that it is the one thing worth doing. No 
one in music has done it with the frequency and the per- 
fection of Mozart. How it was done is a complete mystery, 
and the more one studies Mozart the deeper the mystery 
becomes, for it all looks and sounds so transparently simple. 
It is the Greek simplicity once more, but there was more 
than one Greek artist; in music, however, there has only 


been one Mozart. 
W. J. Turner. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


NTHONY TROLLOPE: “His great, his inestim- 
A able merit was a complete appreciation of the 
usual. Trollope, therefore, with his eyes com- 
fortably fixed on the familiar, the actual, was far from 
having invented a new category ; his distinction is that in 
resting just there his vision took in so much of the field. 
And then he felt all daily and immediate things as well as 
saw them; felt them in a simple, direct, salubrious way, 
with their sadness, their gladness, their charm, their comi- 
cality, all their obvious and measurable meanings.” (Henry 
James. Partial Portraits. Macmillan.) 


* > * 


Having just re-read three of Trollope’s novels I fully 
appreciate the excellence of this criticism. It states the 
central facts about him; “a complete appreciation of the 
usual,” solid, unpretentious presentment of facts, warm 
human sympathies—these are great merits in a novelist. 
I can understand an artist, a poet, or a young reader passion- 
ately curious about life, thinking Trollope small beer, but 
I cannot understand any mature, prosaic novel-reader despis- 
ing him. I should like to add to the above list of his merits 
another item; consistency in his attitude towards his char- 
acters. His moral standards were, of course, conventional ; 
had they not been, he would not have been the favourite 
novelist of so many readers, neither would he have been so 
sensible, for his mind was not of the calibre to make dis- 
coveries in common sense and morals. But it is not only this 
kind of consistency I have in mind. In investigating 
motives, in recording the thoughts and emotions of his 
characters, he consistently stopped analysis at a certain 
point. This is a most important factor in achieving what 
is called “ unity” in fiction. It is fatal to “unity” to 
be superficial in analysis on one page and dig deep the 
next. One reason why psycho-analysis is likely to have 
a baleful effect on fiction is that it offers easy short-cuts 
to apparent psychological profundity for smatterers in human 
nature, who proceed, after a passage or two of scientific 
acuteness, to describe life on another level. To write a 
love story in which the “ complexes” of one of the pair 
are analysed, while the other’s feelings are described in 
terms, say, of Hardy or Henry James, is to commi: an 
artistic howler of the worst description ; nor can the mole- 
burrowings of Dostoievsky or the subtleties of Tchekov 
be introduced into stories which then quietly proceed on a 
George Eliot level. 


* * * 


Any well-reaa man or woman—any talented duffer—can 
be psychological in certain directions nowadays; what no 
duffer can do is to pull the world together in his head in which 
profundities occur. Not a few novelists recognise this, and 
there is a noticeable tendency now to get rid of “ the story ” 
altogether in fiction, that is to say, of the general survey 
of life which anything like a story implies, and to confine 
attention to what is going on in the head of one character 
during a given space of time. Such novels resemble geolo- 
gical sections rather than a landscape; geology and per- 
spective can be combined in the novel, and perhaps that is 
its great point as an art form, but it needs an artist to do it. 
In Mr. Joyce’s Ulysses, in which the mental experience of 
twenty-four hours is described in seven hundred pages, 
the geological interest is pushed as far as it can possibly 
g0; it deals with nothing but superimposed strata of 
consciousness. This is the stuff twenty-four hours of 

life ” is made of, he seems to say; Ulysses is the climax 
of this tendency; there is no outlook, no perspective ; 
everything is the same size and right up against your nose. 





How far that tendency has carried us I have been reminded 
by Trollope. Trollope sets out to tell us a story, and in the 
course of it to give us a wide view over life. But one story 
does not enable him to give us a wide enough view of the 
world; so, in the mannerof Dickens and his contemporaries, 
under the title of one novel he gives us, as a matterof fact, a 
bundle of stories. One of the novels I re-read was He 
Knew he was Right. It is a very good Trollope. Here, 
as usual, his technical problem is to combine plausibly 
his different stories. The central theme is a quarrel between 
a jealous husband and an indignant, innocent wife, which 
gradually separates them completely, until he becomes a 
victim to suspicion-mania, and she, in despairing pity, 
at last pretends, too late however to comfort him or restore 
the balance of his mind, that he was in the right. Trevelyan 
is the nearest approach to pathological study I know in 
Trollope’s novels; he is drawn as convincingly as Arch- 
deacon Grantley or any of Trollope’s famous characters 
who stand so firmly on their legs. The transition from 
egotistic obstinacy through a dangerous and lonely pride 
towards something very like monomania, is admirably 
traced, and the closing scenes of his physical and mental 
dilapidation have the solidity, if not the intensity, of a 
Balzac tragedy. But Emily Trevelyan has a sister Nora, 
and the story of her love affair (she has two suitors, one a 
rich lord and the other a radical journalist) bulks large in the 
book. Hugh Stanbury again, her successful suitor, has a 
sister Dorothy, who is adopted by a spirited, tyrannical, 
warm-hearted old aunt, and Dorothy’s tribulations and 
ultimate happiness bulk larger still. She also has two 
suitors, and Trollope not only marries her off, at last, 
after her own heart, but, in addition, he takes us through 
the love predicaments of the sleek, ignoble Rev. Gibson 
whom she refused, and the story of the engagement of the 
sensible Lord Peterborough, whom her sister Nora refused. 
All this has nothing, of course, to do with the main theme. 
Life in Exeter Cathedral close where Dorothy lives with 
Miss Stanbury, has only the barest tangential relation 
to the Trevelyan tragedy, while Mr. Gibson’s affairs with 
the sisters French and Lord Peterborough’s marriage have 
still less to do with it. The reader cannot help some- 
times exclaiming with impatience on finding himself per- 
petually switched off from one line of interest to another ; 
yet this old-fashioned method of driving six stories abreast 
through a novel does achieve an effect it is very difficult 
to produce in any other way. 

* . . 


When one reads a novel one instinctively narrows one’s 
sense of the world down to the author’s field of vision. 
Nothing could be more piteous than the story of the Tre- 
velyans ; isolate it, elaborate it, throw in a little physiology, 
and you have one of those novels which you finish feeling 
life is indeed a drab and desperate business. The great 
advantage of this old-fashioned, artificial method in fiction 
is that it at once puts such cases in the general landscape 
of human fate, not only to the great advantage of your 
spirits, but of your judgment. If we were immersed 
for three hundred pages in the mind of the wretched Louis 
Trevelyan, and meanwhile saw nothing else, we would rise 
as from out a stagnant well, at the bottom of which might 
lie a truth, but certainly not the truth about life as a whole. 

* * * 


“I do not think it probable that my name will remain 
among those who in the next century will be known as 
writers of English prose fiction” ; thus Trollope wrote in 
his admirable and—to use an old-fashioned adjective of 
which he was particularly fond—*“ manly ” autobiography 
(1883). Propitiatory modesty did not prompt the judg- 
ment; he was incapable of such subtle dishonesties. He 
underrated his work ; he thought it good but of temporary 
interest; his downright temperament compelled him to 
write plainly and eschew grace, and he knew he had not the 
esthetic temperament. He held that in many ways he was 
a sounder novelist than Thackeray, but that there was an 
imaginative sweep and glamour in the work of Thackeray 
which put it in a different class to his own. He was wrong 
about his fame. We are nearly at the end of the first 


quarter of the twentieth century and Trollope is more 
appreciated than he was thirty years ago. 
AFFABLE Hawk. 
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HAWTHORNE 


Tales by Nathaniel Hawthorne. Edited by Cart van Doren. 
Milford. 5s. 

Hawthorne is the only American admitted into the English 
Men of Letters Series. This may be partly accidental, and due 
to the fact that it was possible to get so fine a critic as Henry 
James to write about him. It also suggests, however, that in 
1879 Hawthorne was held in higher esteem than he is held to-day. 
There are several American writers about whom we are nowadays 
more curious. Emerson does not soar at quite such an altitude 
as he once did, but he is still an indubitable figure of genius on 
the sunny side of the clouds. Thoreau, with the challenge of 
his sardonic simplicity, will interest us so long as there is a society 
to protest against. Poe, after we have refined him in the fiercest 
fires of criticism, remains gold of the most precious. Whitman 
holds us as the giant aborigine of democracy as well as the rhapso- 
dist of brotherhood and death. Washington Irving, on the other 
hand, has disappeared except from the schoolbooks, and Oliver 
Wendell Holmes has ceased to be read by people under fifty. 
Longfellow has become an exiguous contributor to an anthology 
except in so far as he is taught, like Irving, to schoolchildren, 
and Lowell is oftener quoted by politicians than by critics of 
letters. There is no need to discuss just now whether this waning 
of reputations is likely to be permanent. It is enough to note 
that Hawthorne, though he has not waned to the extent that 
Longfellow has, has ceased for most readers to be a star of the 
first or second magnitude. How many critics would now place 
him, as he was once placed, among the great masters of English 
prose ? How many editors of a series of lives of great writers 
would unhesitatingly include in it a life of Nathaniel Hawthorne ? 

Hawthorne may nevertheless justly be regarded as a classic, 
and there have been few writers whose short stories would bear 
re-reading so well as Hawthorne’s three-quarters of a century 
after their first appearance. The prose, as anyone may see by 
dipping into Mr. Carl van Doren’s admirable selection from 
Twice-told Tales, Mosses from an Old Manse, and The Snow Image, 
is beautiful prose, even if it falls short of supreme greatness. 
It flows with a rhythm at once charming and forceful. It is 
transparent, and through it we can see life as Hawthorne’s 
imagination played on it like sunlight refracted in water. He is 
a@ music-maker rather than a phrase-maker in his use of words. 
Movement is more to him than metaphor, though he can combine 
them attractively, as in the opening sentence of The Seven Vaga- 
bonds : 

Rambling on foot in the spring of my life and the summer of the 
year, I came one afternoon to a point which gave me the choice of 
three directions. 


You may turn Hawthorne’s pages almost at random, and you 
can scarcely help noticing example after example of this character- 
istic rhythm of his. It is noticeable even in such a simple narra- 
tive sentence as that with which The Artist of the Beautiful opens : 
An elderly man, with his pretty daughter on his arm, was passing 
along the street, and emerged from the gloom of the cloudy evening 
into the light that fell across the pavement from the window of a 
small shop. 
And, again, we find it in a meditative passage such as: 
I saw mankind, in this weary old age of the world, either enduring 
a sluggish existence amid the smoke and dust of cities, or, if they 
breathed a purer air, still lying down at night with no hope but to 
wear out to-morrow, and all the to-morrows which make up life, 
among the same dull scenes and in the same wretched toil that had 
darkened the sunshine of to-day. 


This all seems to me to flow with something of the noble ease of 
hexameters, yet without ever falling into the vices of pseudo- 
poetic prose. The mere sound of his sentences gives Hawthorne’s 
prose a wonderful momentum that keeps us interested even 
when at times we begin to wonder if his subject-matter is quite 
as interesting as it ought to be. This queer and equable mo- 
mentum is one of his greatest technical qualities. It is a quality 
that cannot be adequately illustrated in single sentences or 
detached passages, because its success is not the success of 
oceasional felicities but of something sustained and pervasive. 
It may even be imputed as a fault to Hawthorne that he can 
never, or almost never, escape from the equable rhythm of his 
prose. He seldom ends a story with the slightly different mo- 
mentum due to an ending. It is not merely, however, that his 


stories end quietly: he is like a rider who rides beautifully but 
does not know how to dismount. He maintains his graceful ease 
of motion until the last moment, and then he slides off as best 
he can. 

But it would be folly to regard Hawthorne’s rhythm as wholly 
—or even mainly—a technical quality. The rhythm of prose 





is never that, and it is in vain to play the sedulous ape to the 
great masters if nothing but their style is imitated. It is not 
an accident that the greatest English prose is to be found in the 
Bible. The rhythm of the greatest prose, it seems to me, is the 
rhythm of the spirit of man contemplating the life of men in the 
light of eternity. The rhythm ofa Plato, a Milton, a Sir Thomas 
Browne, is inevitably of a kind that a Jane Austen or a Thackeray, 
with all their genius, could never achieve. It is the echo of the 
emotion felt by men to whom time and place are fables with 
another meaning besides that which appears on the surface. 
The realists can never write the greatest prose, because to them 
the world they see is not fabulous but a hard fact. The greatest 
writers all see the world as fabulous. Their men and women are 
inhabited by angels or devils, or, on a lower plane, have some- 
thing of the nature of ghosts or fairies or goblins. If Othello 
were not a fable as well as a man, he would be no better than a 
criminal lunatic. If King Lear were not a fable as well as a 
man, he would be a subject for the psycho-analyst. Imagine 
either of them as a modern Englishman, putting his case before 
a judge and jury, and you will see at once how the artist, even 
though his characters as a rule are characters such as may be 
found in reality, must remove them out of and above reality into 
the region of fables in order to make them permanently real to 
the imagination. Dickens turned Victorian England into a 
myth peopled by goblins. Dostoievsky turned Russia into a 
myth peopled by goblins and demons. It is not that they 
denied the reality of the world before theireyes, but that they saw 
within it and about it another world apart from which it had 
very little meaning. 


Hawthorne was a writer extremely conscious of this second 
world within and about the world. He had abandoned the 
Puritanical orthodoxy of his people, but none the less he was 
haunted like them by a sense of a second meaning in life beyond 
the surface meaning of the day’s work and the day’s play. Many 
of his stories are stories in which, as in Young Goodman Brown, 
everyday reality passes into fable and back again as swiftly as 
though the two worlds were but different stages in a transfor- 
mation scene. His genius turned move naturally to allegory than 
any other writer’s since Bunyan. This is generally counted a 
defect, and, indeed, if, instead of alternating the visible world 
with the fabulous world, he had interwoven them in such a way 
that the world never became less real on account of the fable it 
bore within it like an inner light, Hawthorne would have been 
a greater writer. At the same time, it is better that he should 
have sacrificed observation than that he should have sacrificed 
imagination. He lived in an atmosphere in which it must have 
been extraordinarily difficult to stand sufficiently remote from 
everyday life to see it not merely with the eye but with the imagi- 
nation. To the eye, there must have been little enough of 
fantasy in the narrow lives of the men and women about him. 
** Never comes any bird of Paradise into that dismal region,” 
he wrote of the Custom-house in which he passed so many years 
and that made “ such havoc of his wits.”” He had to transform 
his surroundings into a strange land into which a bird of Paradise 
might enter. He did this by the invention of a sort of moral 
fairyland, into which he could project his vision of the mystery 
of human life. He often offends our sense of reality, but he never 
leaves us in doubt of the reality of this moral fairyland as the 
image of all he knew and felt about human life. It is a Puri- 
tanical fairyland into which sin has come. But, strong though 
his sense of sin is, Hawthorne does not always in his view of sin 
agree with the Puritans. He is more Christian, and he condemns 
the sin of self-righteousness more than the sins of the flesh. 
Even so, his imagination is very close to that of the Puritans, 
who believed in witches and in men possessed by the Devil. 
The difference is that Hawthorne was inclined to believe that 
the good church-going people were also witches and men possessed 
by the Devil. Unless I misunderstand Young Goodman Brown, 
Hawthorne is here telling us how he was tempted to believe this 
and reproaching himself for having given way to temptation. 
In The Scarlet Letter, it is the egoism of the vengeful husband, 
not the adultery of the wife or the cowardice of the minister 
who sins with her, that is the unpardonable sin of the story. 
Hawthorne’s imaginative morality must be of an amazingly 
powerful kind, seeing that The Scarlet Letter still holds us under 
its spell in days in which moral values have subtly and swiftly 
changed. People are no longer thrilled at the thought of a 
scarlet A on a woman’s breast ; they would scarcely be thrilled 
by the spectacle of an entire scarlet alphabet hung round either 
@ man’s or a woman’s neck like a collar. Yet Hawthorne’s 
novel survives—a fable of the permanent and dubious warfare 
between good and evil, in which good changes its shape into that 
of evil, and evil is transmuted into good through suffering. His 
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Repington 's New Diary 
ER THE WAR. 21s. net. 
Star: “ Full of interest and instruction. . . A suc- 
cession of brilliant studies on the spot . . . Able, honest 
and fearless. . . Colonel Repington shows an ardent 
ood will towards the ideals of the peacemakers .. . 
is one of the most refreshing ristics of a very 
excellent book.” 
Path MALL Gazerre: “ This brilliant diarist . 
Succeeds in introducing that personal touch which is so 
often missing from tbe atmosphere of international affairs.” 


Belloc’s New Book 
THE JEWS. 9s. net. 
SunpDAY Times: “ An excellent | ned of work. ... Its 
honesty is undeniable, its kindly interest can be 
awe by no candid reader.’ 
EWISH GUARDIAN: “ Our enemy has written a book... . 
The evil tendency of this vicious book, which is much 
the worse for its affectation 


Edmund Candler 

ABDICATION. 7s. 6d. net. 
Times LITERARY SUPPLEMENT: “A brilliant study of 
the psychology of the Indian masses stirred to their 
present-day revolt against a Satanic Government by the 
preachings of a Hindu Saint in strange alliance with 
fahomedan fanatics ... Mr. Candler has made a 
valuable contribution to the study of India's discontents 
in giving us a series of vivid tableaux, drawn from 


the life. 
By the same Author: SIRI RAM. 7s. 6d. net. 


J. Middleton Murry 

THE THINGS WE ARE. 7s. 6d. net. 
Times LITERARY SUPPLEMENT: “‘ We have been easily 
and almost insensibly drawn in, from pages of irony 
which are a sheer delight and through scenes which 
to the last have the air of comedy; and yet the process 
has shown the upheaval of one soul and the responsive 
decisions of two others. It is a great thing to look so 
far into the depths and yet move with this amusing 


swiftness.” 
By the same Author: STILL LIFE. 7s. 6d. net. 


S. H. Adams 

SUCCESS. 8s. 6d. net. 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN: “‘ Thumping good value for the 
money.” 
WESTMINSTER GAZETTE: “So well done, with such inside 
knowledge, such pep! such to! Displays in lively 
profusion all the marks of the authentic best seller. 
A rattling good story with a strong human interest."’ 
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genius survives, like that of Hans Andersen, because, not only 
does it carry the burden of morality, but it is led on its travels 
by a fancy wayward and caressing as the summer wind. He is 
the first prose myth-maker of America, and he has left no suc- 
cessors in his kind. 
Rosert Lynp. 


THE EXEMPLARY THEATRE 


The Exemplary Theatre. By Haritey GRANVILLE BARKER. 

Chatto and Windus. 9s. 

It is a pity that in a work of such importance, destined, one 
hopes, to attract wide attention, Mr. Barker should have dressed 
his window badly. For a book “addressed mainly to people 
whose present interest in the theatre is at best perfunctory,” 
“the Exemplary Theatre” lacks the simplicity of style, the 
clarity of exposition and the finality of conclusions which are 
essential to propaganda. In eschewing the cliché he achieves 
the precious; from the main course of his argument he is con- 
stantly diverted to explore fascinating but bewildering side- 
tracks; essential outlines of his scheme he is content to leave 
vague, while he fills in details that might well have been omitted ; 
and, still more fatally, the desire to represent his scheme as a 
serious one often impels him to make it unattractive. It is 
to be feared that only those with something more than the 
average curiosity in these matters will have the patience to 
dig long and deep enough to unearth the many valuable, if 
scattered, treasures that lie buried beneath a somewhat forbidding 
surface. 

No one will deny the enormous influence of the theatre for good 
or evil; few that under existing conditions this influence is at 
best wasted, at worst dangerous. But the theatre is an industry 
as well as an art, and as an industry it pays. So long, therefore, 
as bad art continues to be good business, the theatre cannot, 
or will not, reform itself. It is on these grounds that the author 
would have the theatre taken into the public service, receiving 
that support which is already given to other interpretative arts. 
‘* The study of drama in ordinary schools, in ordinary classes ” 
is what the “ Man of the Theatre’ demands of the “ Minister 
of Education.” But when Mr. Barker comes to develop his 
plans, we hear no more of that. ‘* The larger idea,” he writes, 
“is simply to make the drama, its appreciation and its practice 

- @ common factor in the community’s education.” Even 
this proves an over-statement. For the scheme embraces in 
effect little more than the practice. 

To re-establish that “ larger collaboration ” of actors, author, 
audience (Mr. Barker’s three A’s of the theatre), on which drama 
depends for its virility and which at the moment is lacking, 
we must “go to school again.” And, since “drama must be 
studied concretely,” it follows that the school must have a 
theatre at its centre—not the ordinary theatre of to-day, of 
course, but an “‘ Exemplary Theatre.” This, “‘ the true theatre, 
is to be a place for the study and development of dramatic 
art,” intensively in the production of plays, extensively as a 
means of general education. In planning his academy, the 
architect frankly prefers “‘ to beg the question of how it could 
be brought into being” and to proceed to “ castle-building 
from foundations up.” In other words, he adopts the deductive 
method. But, since the foundations of general principles are 
not too solidly laid and the pinnacle of achievement aimed at 
is rather hazily glimpsed at through the clouds of generalisations, 
the end inevitably is made to appear less important than the 
means, the education than its results, the castle building than 
the castle built. In the main, the theatre itself would seem to 
emulate the style of the Comédie Frangaise, the school to be 
modelled on the seminars studying “ dramatic literature” at 
Harvard or Yale, while a glance at the curriculum gives one the 
impression that the class-rooms and lecture-halls are in danger 
of being pervaded by a heavy atmosphere of all-too-German 
frowst. 

The students will normally be of University age, and the 
education offered, although specialised in the sense that it aims 
solely “towards the culminating point of the fine production 
of a fine play,” is to be sufficiently broad to satisfy those whose 
aim is scholarship rather than performance. But since would-be 
performers are likely to predominate, the “test work” must 
be designed “for purposes of discouragement,” in order to 
“weed out the weaklings” and to cool youth’s (alleged) all- 
consuming ardour to act. Without giving details, we may 
confidently assert that the school programme appears admirably 
calculated to achieve at least that result. 

From the school at long last, the chosen few, purified and 
chastened, graduate into the theatre, but even at this stage, 





in order to protect them from falling into conventional ruts, 
their freedom of action is to be limited to certain “ impracticable 
plays,” such as Lowes Dickinson’s A Modern Symposium and 
the verbatim reports of “ Evidence before a Royal Commission.” 
Those who survive, one gathers, are given probationary engage- 
ments for not less than one year in the permanent company 
which performs publicly in the theatre—a company of “ cultured 
men and women,” who “ remain students, fellow-students with 
their juniors, . . . but students also in their own occupation 
of the theatre as playhouse.” 

The whole institution is to be controlled like any other public 
service. On the council should sit local city fathers, while 
“bodies of teachers, church councils, chambers of commerce, 
manufacturers’ associations, local trade unions—any or all of 
them might be given nominations.” The director, who is, so 
to speak, the executive officer, is to be “an autocrat,” but 
“must be ready to justify to his council what he has done.” 
Over this extraordinary constitution Mr. Barker waxes lyrical : 
“ This little parliament of the theatre, working with good will, 
a wise director being keen to consult it, its members having 
just enough technical knowledge to quicken the discussions, 
would provide something like that collective mind which we 
have noted as the peculiar virtue and strength of drama!” 
Can he mean it ? 

By means of indefinite reduplication of “the Exemplary 
Theatre” Mr. Barker hopes for the “ socialisation” of the drama. 
But to the critic he appears to be driven into this position, less by 
disgust at prevailing conditions than in despair at the “ parti- 
cularism ” of recent and actual efforts at reform. ‘ There are 
village theatres,” he tells the Minister of Education, “ com- 
munity theatres, repertory theatres, clubs and leagues and 
committees of one sort and another; on paper, in embryo, 
promising well, doing nicely now, or gasping for breath. It’s 
all very interesting, very hopeful, rather exasperating.” Disci- 
pline, co-ordination—that’s what we need, he holds, even if it 
entails a measure of bureaucracy. But the path of the doctrinaire 
leads quickly to persecution ; and there is something inquisitorial, 
sinister, in his insistence on the necessity of checking the dominant 
expression of “ individual genius.” ‘* Subversive doctrine must,” 
says he, “rank as heresy and suffer condemnation, certainly 
until the true and more catholic faith has been safely established.” 

In good truth, socialisation spells nothing more or less than 
standardisation. And at what level? If we aim at the Comédie 
Frangaise, we may only achieve the Odéon—perhaps not even 
that. And is not the French theatre, for all its “* catholicism,” 
in worse trim than ours? Might not a ring of “‘ Exemplary 
Theatres,” scattered like block-houses throughout the country, 
stifle the very progress they were intended to encourage. “ Free 
theatres, dependent upon some individual of genius or some 
lucky combination of talent,” Mr. Barker would tolerate, pro- 
vided that they be not kept “ artificially alive.’ They must 
perish “‘ when the circumstances that sustained them change.” 
One would have thought that the same argument must apply 
to “‘Exemplary Theatres” when they cease to be exemplary. 
But no! These “must be designed to endure.” Once set up, in 
other words, they remain—for better or worse. 

Mr. Barker himself, as the work of creation proceeds, grows a 
little alarmed at his handiwork. ‘“ We aim at the virtues of 
an academy ; we shall never escape being, at the least, accused 
of its vices.” And again: “It is not easy . . . to make rules 
by which the tyranny of rule can be broken.” He comforts 
himself with the reflection that the theatre “‘ depends, as no 
other art does, upon organisation.” True, but it depends also, 
as no other art does, on the physical, human individuality, 
and we cannot help feeling that these academies would with 
fatal facility become subject (if we may misquote the author's 
own words) to the “ vicious tendency, common to all institutions 
and their inmates, to revolve perpetually in the circle of their 
own ideas.” Everything must depend finally, even in “the 
Exemplary Theatre,” on an individual—in this case the director. 
He will make or mar, and it is the merest folly to expect him 
“from the very beginning . . . to plan his own obliteration.” 
“So the problem presented is very difficult,” and in the end, 
with a shrug of the shoulders (“One must do as one can and 
take the opportunities that offer”), the creator comes back 
to earth again and in a final chapter, the best in the book, 
discusses “‘ some current difficulties” and the means of sur- 
mounting them. 

There are, says he—and who should know better?—“ only 
two logical and economical ways of organising the drama as a 
continuing and professional activity’—the “long run” system 
—* if you want to make all the money you can in the shortest 
possible time (you may equally lose it),” or “a full-fledged 
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LANGUID LABOUR 


By H. DENNIS BRADLEY 


OBODY detests work more than I do, and my nausea has been intensified 

by the fact that, unable to avoid it, I have been working sixteen hours a 

day, most Sundays included, for the last six months. This sounds like a hilarious 
lie, but is a disgusting truth. 

The copper of my gardener’s cottage required repairing, and a temporary 
charlady’s husband, being an out-of-work but lusty bricklayer, was offered the 
opportunity of exhibiting his skill upon it. He strolled up one sunny morning 
and after a little contemplation agreed to do the job for 12s. But the next day 
was chilly, so he sat by the fire, and the following day he was occupied in drawing 
his unemployment dole. 

Now, logically and philosophically, I do not blame the mam a scrap. Man is 
not born with the instinct to work; he only works from sheer necessity. Person- 
ally, I would not choose to do another stroke of work or be beguiled to write 
another line—except, perhaps, an occasional midnight Bacchanalian poem to 
awaken my morning laughter—aunless necessity compelled, or inspiration rudely 
intervened. 

The lusty bricklayer, with his dole and the well-earned increment of his buxom 
wife, finds life’s imperative necessities provided for. So why should he disturb 
his pleasant lethargy ? His emotions are satisfied by his beer and onions and 
bountiful buxomity, just as mine are appeased by Dry Tokay and caviare and 
delicate frailty. Our tastes are slightly different, but if I am foolish enough to 
surrender to them it is only just that I should work like hell to provide for them. 

There is, however, a slight fly in the ointment of the bricklayer’s Utopia. 
The caviare-seeker, finding supplies short from Communist Russia, will shortly 
be unable, despite his generosity, to provide for even an onion appetite. Then, 
of course, doles will automatically cease. 

. ” * * . . . 

Doles are the acceptance of decadence. Destroy incentive and energy is 
enervated. For the sake of his digestion, if not for his self-respect, every man 
who —_ a dole should be compelled to give the country an equivalent in 
labour. Incidentally, many of the roads in England are abominably neglected. 

It is fortunate the Government are not required to provide me with a dole. 
I should require at least five Duchies of Lancaster. Meanwhile here are the 
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repertory system, if artistic economy is what you are after.” 
Now the catchword “ repertory,” as we know, “has become 
almost a curse.” It has covered in its time every sort of artistic 
sin. But in its true meaning it implies “an organisation by 
which plays are kept as ready for the stage . . . as books are 
kept to your hand in a library.” “No single play must be given 
for more than two or three performances running, or for more 
than three or four in a week, and at least three or four different 
plays must be performed in a week; so that as a consequence 
no one play can be performed more than about a hundred times 
in a season. But it may be played in every one of a hundred 
seasons.” That is “ the only sensible theatre, and it is at least 
a genuine theatre, not a shop for producing plays.” In this 
sense he accepts it as “ possibly the necessary foundation of the 
‘Exemplary Theatre,’” and his short, but excellent, summary of 
its organisation and functions carries much more conviction 
and instils far greater hope in the reader than all the airy castle- 
building earlier in the volume. F. B. 


HISTORY, 
POPULAR AND PICTURESQUE 


France and England. Their Relations in the Middle Ages and Now. 
By Proressor T. F. Tour. Manchester University Press. 
7s. 6d. 


A History of France from the Death of Louis XI. Vol. I. By 
Joun 8. C. Bripce. Oxford: The Clarendon Press. 16s. 


History, as it is written nowadays, may be classified as mostly 
either erudite or picturesque. Either you employ more than 
the industry of the proverbial mole in burrowing into the details 
of, say, some bygone administrative system, and embody your 
excavations in heavily documented monographs published at a 
loss by University Presses, or you rescue from oblivion the 
events of some congenial century by bedecking them with appro- 
priate phrases and well-selected adjectives. Both methods have 
their advantages. The one settles once and for all some dis- 
puted point which has probably been glossed over in the past 
by the great authorities who originally opened up the subject. 
By turning the microscope on to their generalisations, it con- 
victs them of perversions and misrepresentations, which may 
or may not have been due to sheer dishonesty and laziness. 
The layman may not be able to follow all the fine points of the 
game ; he may miss a sneer there and a quip here, but he would 
be dull indeed of soul if he could fail altogether to note and 
appreciate the more obvious of his author’s triumphs and the 
general course of the engagement. In fact, in some ways what 
we have called the erudite style makes a wider appeal than the 
picturesque. Everyone likes to see records broken, whether 
in the matter, say, of spinning soup-plates on the music-hall 
stage, or of deciphering some impossibly illiterate medieval 
washing-bill—once one has mastered the points of the technique, 
it is not really difficult, and it is very amusing, to watch an expert 
at work. There is something more esoteric about a taste for 
fine writing, though there are no doubt plenty of people who 
have leisure to enjoy what might, perhaps, be described as the 
“elegant” style; to loll on a sofa in some fine library, like 
Disraeli watching through his languid eyeglass the peacocks 
on the terrace at Hughenden, and set the eye roaming and the 
tongue rolling over sonorous paragraphs and dignified pages of 
narrative. 

Professor Tout is the greatest living master of the erudite 
in modern history, as his account of the Royal Wardrobe, 
chiefly under Edward II., has recently shown. Now, however, 
Professor Tout appears in another réle, as a popular lecturer 
on the relations of France and England in the Middle Ages, 
This book is an expansion of four lectures given by invitation 
at the University of Rennes, in the very laudable purpose of 
helping to improve Anglo-French relations. As might be 
expected, the lectures are not as vivacious, as pointed, as nimbly 
witty, or as ripely humorous as such lectures have been known 
to be: the Professor has not, perhaps, made the best of his 
fascinating theme. But he does show clearly enough and illus- 
trate aptly enough the fact that in the Middle Ages the Channel 
was anything but a barrier and that the Universities of Paris 
and of Oxford, for example, interchanged students far more 
freely than they do now. He reminds us that Simon de Montfort 
could qualify as an Englishman and a patriot in almost record 
time, and what good Englishmen the descendants of Henry 
III.’s detested half-brothers from Poitou became. He traces, 
too, very clearly, the gradual growth of national antipathy up 
to the melancholy climax, when two heralds, one from each 
nation, are represented as taunting one another in public with 
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the drawbacks of their rival’s country. The Frenchman sneers 
at the English for hunting half-tame animals instead of wolves 
and wild boars; the Englishman retorts that at all events the 
English hunting-field is, unlike the French, graced by the presence 
of ladies. So early had the fundamentals of national civilisation 
begun to reveal themselves. 


If Professor Tout seems to find it a little difficult to drop the 
panoply of erudition, Mr. Bridge is, perhaps, similarly hampered 
by the results, not of his own, but of another’s achievements 
in the past. We imagine that Mr. Bridge, whose college at 
Oxford was the same as that of Mr. Fisher, is still very much 
under the spell of his distinguished exemplar. He has chosen to 
write about a period in French history which corresponds with 
that which Mr. Fisher has made his own in English history. 
His book opens in 1493; Mr. Fisher’s volume on the Tudors 
opens in 1485; and though the present volume deals with only 
ten years, it is very much to be wished that Mr. Bridge will 
eventually reach at least as far as the death of Francis L., just as 
Mr. Fisher sees Henry VIII. into his grave in the same year. 
Mr. Bridge has read both widely and deeply, he knows most 
of what is to be known about his period, and he has gone to 
immense trouble to clear up difficult points like the question of 
the real value of French currency in the late fifteenth century; 
he has given a useful map of Brittany, a positively terrifying 
bibliography, and genealogical tables of combined clearness and 
complexity. More than this, he has a distinct point of view; 
he wants to put Anne of Beaujeu back to the position from which 
M. Petit-Dutaillis ungallantly deposed her a few years ago; 
he wants to prove that it was she, aged 22, and not her respectable 
and experienced husband, aged 48, who faced the problems 
raised by the collapse of Louis XI.’s spider-web of diplomacy 
and intrigue at his death; that his goggle-eyed, spindle-legged, 
degenerate little son was saved from disaster by no one but 
his sister—the one child of the old king who had inherited the 
qualities, which made him, for all his meanness, a great man. 
This is a spirited thesis, and Mr. Bridge’s modest preface led 
one to expect a spirited book. Unfortunately, Mr. Bridge 
seems to have elected instead to be literary and elegant. The 
result is a curious kind of unreality in his handling of situations 
and characters. He makes phrases when we want him to 
establish facts, in a leisurely way he develops possibilities 
when we want him to fasten on to essentials, and when we hope 
he will commit himself once and for all, he fobs us off witha 
quotation or hides behind a neatly turned sentence. Why did 
Anne give up her power in 1498? The obvious explanation 
seems to be that there was no alternative course. Anne of 
Brittany had married Charles VIII. Anne of Beaujeu, herself, 
was expecting the birth of a daughter. Charles was now of full 
age and wanted to get rid of his sister in favour of Louis of 
Orleans, whom she had imprisoned and exiled. Anne was, 
therefore, left with no choice but to transfer her attention to 
her husband’s huge estates in the south, and cease to be Regent 
of France. This is how Mr. Bridge treats her retirement : 


With the dawn of the new era which ushers in the personal 
government of Charles VIII., the figure of Madame de Beaujeu 
disappears unobtrusively from the political stage. So quiet, indeed, 
was her exit, so little heeded or remarked, that in the excitement 
of their new ideas contemporaries seem scarcely to have observed 
that the reins of power had fallen from the hands which had held 
them so firmly and wisely for eight critical years. It is not the least 
of Anne’s services to her country that she should have laid down 
thus submissively the authority which in the like conditions almost 
any other woman would have struggled to retain ; and the manner 
in which she divested herself of power is the best answer to the 
accusation that she had desired it, not for the good of the monarchy, 
but for her own selfish ends. 


Does this mean that Anne was not only, as Brantéme calls 
her une maitresse femme, but also an enlightened patriot 
with a genius for self-abnegation ? We do not deny that she 
may have been such, but we want it proved. And we submit 
that Mr. Bridge does not prove it: he moves on at once to deal 
with the accusations of rapacity and treason made against Anne 
by her enemies, which he shows to have been grossly exaggerated. 
But to show this is not to prove self-effacing patriotism, and 
Mr. Bridge never comes back again to do this. It is the same 
with his treatment of Henry VII.’s project of invading France. 
“Tact, temperament, prudence and gratitude,” he says, “‘con- 
spired to dissuade Henry from hostilities.” Twenty lines further 
on he adds: “ But if there were any lack of gratitude, caution 
would supply the deficiency.” Now, just as Brantéme says 
nothing about Anne’s self-abnegation, so Bacon says nothing 
about Henry VII.’s gratitude; both are conjectures of Mr. 
Bridge’s. And both are of crucial importance to a just estimate 
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of the character involved. Was Henry grateful? Was Anne 
unselfish ? These are of the type of question on the answer to 
which history depends for its reality. Cannot Mr. Bridge tell 
us definitely once and for all what he thinks about them and 
why ? 

But no criticism must obscure the fact that Mr. Bridge has made 
a very promising start on a great project. To anyone who reads 
carefully his learned and vivacious narrative it must be obvious 
that he only needs to develop a little more self-confidence, to 
handle a little more boldly his wide knowledge, to become a 
little less hesitant and a little more definite, and he would surely 
soon qualify to bend the bow of Achilles, or, to put it more 
precisely, the pen of Mr. Fisher. Professor Tout can never be 
anything less than a fine and ripe scholar; Mr. Bridge gives 
every indication of becoming that very rare thing, a historian 
who can write. 


JAPANESE ESSAYS 
Through the Torii. By Yone Nocucui. Mathews. 15s. 


Is language their natural mode of expression at all? The 
doubt first came, perhaps, when one saw that marvellous little 
company of actors who gathered round Sada Yacco. How won- 
derful they were! How beautiful, how distractingly merry she 
was! And how much their best work was pantomime. In 
some of the fights the actors grunted and groaned and shrieked, 
thumped, as it were, with harsh, indeterminate sounds ; and when 
Sada died, she died with little gasping sobs that were scarcely 
human. But whenever these actors spoke an illusion was 
destroyed. It was like birds, or like children who had learnt 
no reasonable language, nothing but twitterings, the fluttering 
frills of the beginning of speech. The impression is no doubt due 
to an obstinate European narrowness, @ narrowness as unreason- 
able as that of the tripper who wishes Frenchmen would speak 
plain English ; but it is an impression which is renewed whenever 
we read Japanese efforts at writing English. 

Here is Mr. Noguchi, already known as a poet, writing English 
essays. It is tempting dangerous ghosts to haunt him. A 
foreigner with a story to tell or with a song to sing may have his 
broken efforts at English excused, but why should anyone who 
moves uneasily in our tongue attempt to write essays, to adventure 
on a form of which the manner is so much? So we begin with 
a feeling that it is too risky a job, even for Mr. Noguchi ; and we 
end by wondering once more whether language is at all the 
Japanese medium—whether they should not express themselves 
by pantomime, by arranging flowers, by carving ivories, by the 
tea-ceremonies, or by beautiful paintings. In Mr. Yone Noguchi’s 
prose, whether the longer essays or the apothegms he calls Netsuke, 
the sense escapes him— it is not caught in his words, but flutters 
across to us in spite of his words : 

People say that they get experiences from life ; but that is hardly 
truth. When your dreams turn to experiences by strange magic, 
it is there where your life begins. Experiences are not the fact, but 
imagination. 

Sometimes his meaning lapses flatly into platitude, as in the 
Tupperism ; 

Is there anything new under the sun? Certainly there is. For 

instance, see how a bird flies. And how flowers smile. 


There is more matter in some of the longer essays. Mr. Noguchi, 
though for long a resident in America, is not in favour of Western 
influence. He sighs for the decorative beauty, the acted poetry 
of old Japan, for the glory of Samarai and the reign of Buchido. 
He is better and most interesting when he writes on things Japan- 
ese. The essays on Wilde, on Yeats, on Whistler have little of 
value compared with his notes on “ Moitsu Sakai, one of the 
most distinguished decadents of the early nineteenth century, 
who, being born the second son of the fifteenth Lord Sakai, 
escaped from the formality or pretence attached to his birth into 
art and poetry by whose kind restraint his soul freedom-loving 
and even dissipated . . . was distilled and ennobled.” Moitsu 
had a delicate “ taste of tongue” and “ could distinguish the 
place of origin of water from its taste, could tell where the tea 
was produced, by what sunlight it was fed, from the drinking 
of it.” It is little views of this kind, simple accounts, when we 
can overlook the awkwardness of the style, which make part of 
Through the Torii pleasant reading. That none of his essays go 
very deep is due, perhaps, to the self-distrust of the author who 
can write, “ Art and Life are quite different things in Japan,”’ 
and “Truth is, we Japanese lack in curiosity; therefore we 
are not inventive, creative, but merely imitative.” 
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THE ART OF MR. GOSSE 


Aspects and Impressions. By Epmunp Gosse. Cassell. 7s. 6d. 

On a wintry evening in April we sit, abundantly at ease, 
warm and contented, in a small thick-carpeted room clothed 
with books. Dusk is come; the curtains are drawn; but the 
blazing fire suffices for light ; and the sound of the sleet that 
beats against the window is no more than a symbol of the world 
shut out, the storm and stress from which our host has rescued 
us. Him we can see but dimly : he sits in shadow, weaving for 
our delight a rich tissue of familiar discourse about the things he 
loves and the men he remembers. That voice, proceeding from 
luxurious gloom, exercises a power less sinister, but no less real, 
than did the glittering eye of the Ancient Mariner. And if, like 
the Wedding Guest, we listen with the respect of a three-years 
child, we also, like him (but for a different reason), sometimes 
tebel. We listen with respect because our host is Mr. Edmund 
Gosse, justly honoured for his omnivorous reading and for his 
literary scholarship untouched by pedantry ; we rebel because a 
suspicion sometimes intrudes upon our enjoyment, the suspicion 
that Mr. Gosse cares more for authors than for books, and as much 
for rare editions as for literature. This misgiving makes but 
a shadowy appeal for attention until we find him discussing with 
extraordinary earnestness the authorship of two minor poems, 
which he now attributes to Congreve. ‘ Thus the authorship of 
the two poems was proved,” he says. ‘“‘ And it was only after 
that proof that I turned to the index of the old editions and found 
there the two poems, lurking unsuspected. I blush to recall the 
painful incident.” Painful incident! One hopes and believes 
there is a smile on Mr. Gosse’s lips as he confesses to his blush, 
but the context seems to show that there is at least as much 
earnest as jest in the remark. He seems to be making much 
ado about nothing, and to exaggerate, both explicitly and by 
implication, the importance of Congreve, whom he calls “ one of 
the great dramatists of the world, perhaps our greatest social 
playwright.” This is extravagant, and the timid “ perhaps ” 
suggests that Mr. Gosse has not on this occasion the courage 
of his conviction. He appears to anticipate criticism when, in 
the last paragraph of this Note on Congreve he remarks : “* Lovers 
of pleasure will think small beer of these desultory annotations.” 
For “ lovers of pleasure ” substitute “‘ lovers of literature,” and 
the sentence may still pass unchallenged. Before leaving the 
realm of the trivial we will venture surprise that Mr. Gosse has 
more than once permitted the ungrammatical “‘ than whom ” to 
desecrate his pages. Perhaps these, too, are painful incidents 
which he will one day “‘ blush to recall.” 

This solitary complaint aired, there remains nothing but 
praise and gratitude for these Aspects and Impressions. To 
insist that their author is first a memoirist, and only secondly a 
critic of literature, would be merely to accuse Mr. Gosse of being 
Mr. Gosse. He does in these essays what he chooses to do ; he 
does it well-nigh perfectly ; and it were idle, as well as ungracious, 
to complain that he did not choose to do something quite 
different. In his particular genre he is unsurpassed by any 
writer of our day. He is a master of the art of easy and familiar 
discourse. Talk flows from him—reminiscence, anecdote, inci- 
dental criticism—with a copious facility that never degenerates 
into garrulity. His work has not the conscious stylistic grace of 
Mr. Max Beerbohm’s, but it does possess in unequalled degree 
that appearance of artlessness which is the triumph of long 
practised artistry. 

This new volume contains notable things, perfect in their 
several kinds. A critical résumé of Mr. Festing Jones’s Life of 
Samuel Butler, an admirable account of the seventeenth century 
vie de salon as exemplified in the group of writers whom Catherine, 
Marquise de Rambouillet, gathered about her in Paris ; A Visit 
to the Friends of Ibsen ; a brief critical introduction to Leconte de 
Lisle ; a lecture on Malherbe ; a textual examination of the first 
draft of Swinburne’s Anacioria—these suffice to show the wide 
scope of the book. Its most perfect pages are those in which 
Mr. Gosse recounts, with a tenderness that is never uncritical 
and with an irony that is never untender, the chief events in the 
career of his friend Henry James. Without effort, without 
comment, he so perfectly communicates his sympathy that we 
too suffer and exult with the sufferings and the exultations of 
the man he celebrates. With a pang we see, through the eyes 
of Mr. Gosse, that exquisite and sensitive artist answering his 
call, at the first night of his ill-starred comedy, Guy Domville, and 
being received with a storm of hoots and jeers and catcalls: we 
see him bow, spread forth deprecating hands, and vanish. 
With a pleasure second only to Mr. Gosse’s in writing it we read 
the account of Henry James welcoming a visitor to his pleasant 


house at Rye : 





His practice in regard to such a visitor was always to descend 
to the railway station below the town to welcome the guest, who 
would instantly recognise his remarkable figure hurrying along the 
platform. Under the large soft hat would be visible the large pale 
face, anxiously scanning the carriage-windows and breaking into 
smiles of sunshine when the newcomer was discovered. Welcome 
was signified by both hands waved aloft, lifting the skirts of the 
customary cloak, like wings. Then, luggage attended to, and the 
arm of the guest securely seized, as though even now there might 
be an attempt at escape, a slow ascent on foot would begin up the 
steep streets, the last and steepest of all leading to a discreet door 
which admitted directly to the broad hall of Lamb House. 


Mr. Gosse is seen at his critical best in the essay on George 
Eliot, whom he remembers having seen several times being 
driven home, with George Henry Lewes at her side, in a victoria. 
To him she seemed “a large thickset sibyl, dreamy and 
immobile, whose massive features, somewhat grim when seen in 
profile, were incongruously bordered by a hat, always in the 
height of the Paris fashion, which in those days commonly 
included an immense ostrich feather.” He finds her strong 
when reminiscent, weak when writing of scenes only imagined ; 
she failed “‘ when she turned from passive acts of memory to a 
strenuous exercise of intellect.” There follow pages containing 
severe but impeccably just phrases of adverse criticism, but the 
essay concludes rather weakly with a sentence or two of vague 
mitigating praise culminating in the remark that to have added 
to English fiction seven novels, the names of which are known to 
every cultivated person, is not to have failed, “ but to have 
signally, if relatively, succeeded.” This surely is a poor criterion 
of success. If an appeal to mere celebrity is to be admitted, it is 
pertinent to ask how many of the seven novels that same culti- 
vated person can persuade himself to read through. He knows 
their names, truly. But is it important to his literary culture 
that he should know anything else about them ? 


A DEVOTIONAL EXERCISE 


Johnsonian Gleanings. By Ateyn Lyett Reape. Part III. 
The Doctor’s Boyhood. Privately printed for the Author 
at the Arden Press. 21s. 


The spectacle of human sacrifice, however impressive, is always 
painful, especially to the irreligious. One can scarcely without 
a shudder see Mr. Aleyn Lyell Reade fling himself—his gigantic 
industry and considerable ability—upon the altar of Johnson- 
worship. The present volume is the fourth of its kind that he 
has written, and the third of the series entitled Johnsonian Glean- 
ings. Part I., which appeared several years before the war, 
contained a great mass of original information bearing directly 
or indirectly on Johnson’s boyhood, given in what even its 
author admits to have been a rather indigestible form. The 
first task he set himself, therefore, when circumstances allowed 
him to resume his researches, 

was to analyse and collate the various printed accounts of Johnson's 

boyhood, including that portion of his own invaluable “ Annals” 

saved from the flames ; to add thereto every illustrative reference 
that could be found elsewhere in the biographies; and to incor- 
porate my own published information with the result. The second 
task was, as far as possible, to fill in all the gaps and bridge all the 
chasms revealed in the narrative thus constructed. This has in- 
volved much fresh research. . , . 


The result of this fresh research is given to us largely in the 
form of footnotes, from which we may learn that the Rev. William 
Baker married Dorothy, daughter of Thomas Brudenell, of Stanton 
Wyville, co. Leic., that the Rutters were living in Stow Street in 
1695, and of other matters no less thrilling. The book is a battle- 
ground between the text and this straggling army of footnotes. 
Mr. Reade’s work has been called, and with justice, “a model 
to scholars of what tireless investigation really means.” His 
passion for exactitude, his appetite for detail, however trivial, 
cannot fail to command wonder, and the effect of this virtue on 
the present volume cannot fail to induce fatigue in all not similarly 
minded. Everyone is interested in Dr. Samuel Johnson, but 
not everyone is interested in identifying the house from which 
the daughter of Cornelius Ford was married to Michael Johnson, 
the lexicographer’s father : 
There still stands at Packwood, about a mile east of the church, 
a substantial red brick house called “ Light Farm,” with a very fine 
doorway, over which, in a semi-circular panel, appear the initials 
TFI, with the date 1690. . Now we know that in 1718 
Samuel Ford was, or had been, in occupation of Light Farm, under 
Thomas Fetherston. It seems therefore very possible that Cornelius 
himself lived at Light Farm, and that his daughter was married 
from there to Michael Johnson. 
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It does indeed seem very possible, though what bearing it can 
be supposed to have on the work, the personality, or the life of 
Samuel Johnson is difficult to conjecture. But the closing 
sentence of Mr. Reade’s paragraph supplies the clue to this and 
every similar enigma in his book. “ If so,” he remarks, “ this 
house is of much interest to all those of the Johnsonian faith.” 
His is a religious enthusiasm, and his book a manual of devotion. 
However golden some parts of it may seem to the faithful, to 
the profane it is tedious. 


STORY-TELLERS 


Some Contemporary Novelists (Men). By R. Brimtey Jonson. 
Parsons. 6s. 

In a volume which he wrote on modern women novelists, 
Mr. Brimley Johnson showed once or twice that he was aware 
that modern fiction is something other than the telling of tales, 
that the novel is at present in a state of transition, and that a 
discussion as to its developments, possible and desirable, would 
be a useful task for a critic. He did not undertake the task 
in that book; and in the present volume he seems to have 
forgotten that there is a problem. His choice of authors is not 
easily explained. He includes Mr. John Buchan, Mr. J. C. 
Snaith and Mr. Neil Lyons, but does not mention Mr. James 
Joyce, Mr. Charles Marriott and Mr. Norman Douglas, to name 
very different novelists of varied but undoubted interests. We 
do not know whether he would include them among authors 
who, though their ‘* work is still vital and influential, have been 
too long with us to be—strictly—contemporary,” an odd phrase 
which would certainly seem to cover Mr. Buchan and Mr. E. M. 
Forster, who have not published a novel since 1913. It is a pity, 
too, to have nothing about those two remarkable poets who 
have also written novels, Mr. James Stephens and Mr. Walter 
de la Mare—men far more “ contemporary ”’—if by that we 
mean belonging to the spirit of their time—than Mr. W. L. 
George or Mr. Hugh Walpole. 

The omissions, however, would not matter so much if Mr. 
Johnson’s essays on the authors he has selected showed rather 
more thought and critical imagination. What, however are 
we to make of a critic who in discussing Mr. Cannan, has 
nothing to say about Mendel (it is not even mentioned in the 
bibliography), insists that “‘ the final impression of these novels 
as a whole is a destructive negation, and yet that Mr. Connan 
** reveals faith in happiness and beauty. For him, ultimately, 
the adventure counts, the highest spirituality conquers, and is 
worth while”? Again, “‘to Mr. Walpole, indeed, life is always 
and pre-eminently an adventure,” though “ like a large number 
of contemporary writers, Mr. Walpole seems to have been born 
mature ’’—a verdict which will surely astonish all admirers of 
that novelist’s determined mental chubbiness, that blend of the 
form of the schoolboy with the suavity of the curate. He gets 
nearer the mark in his essay on Mr. Beresford, whose work is 
a comparatively simple problem in its competence and confined 
neatness ; and in the paper on Mr. Mackenzie he rightly empha- 
sizes the quality of Guy and Pauline, by far the best novel 
that author has given us. What we miss in the book is any 
trace of a coherent plan, any sign that Mr. Johnson has views 
on the difference, say, between Balzac and Marcel Prévost, or 
between Turgenev and Tchehov, or between Charlotte Bronté 
and Katharine Mansfield. Is it a mistake or not that the most 
hopeful of our younger novelists should gradually be running 
further and further from the idea of the novel as it was conceived 
not only by Fielding but by Flaubert? Is it, or is it not, a 

ity that modern fiction, while it is gaining in so many directions, 
is perhaps losing its own specific stigma; that the novel is 
ceasing to be plainly differentiated from the essay or the prose- 
poem as Baudelaire practised it ? At present this development 
affects the short story more than the novel; but the novel is 
going the same way, and criticism must have something to say 
about it. Meanwhile there remain the story-tellers, good, bad 
and very bad. We cannot say that Mr. Brimley Johnson is a 
very adequate guide to them; but we should not probably be 
quite so disappointed in his trite reflections and reviews on old 
novels, if it were not for the claim that his book strikes “‘ a note 
of resolute modernity ” in treating the work of “‘ men of promise 
who had thought to-day with the fire and enthusiasm of youth 
and the frank courage of a free age.” 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Collecting Antiques for Pleasure and Profit. By Fetix Gave. T. 
Werner Laurie. 18s. 
This is a narrative of twenty-five years’ search for antique furniture, 
prints, china, painting, and other works of art which the private collector 
will find most interesting and suggestive. There are photographs, 


mostly taken by the author, of specimens which he has collected, 
and though he says that he cannot boast of ever having bought an 
article that turned out to be worth thousands of pounds, the illustra- 
tions show what fine examples he has collected, and, to judge by the 
list of current prices given in the last chapter, what a considerable 
fortune these must represent! Pleasure and profit do not often go 
together, but in the collection of antiques they undoubtedly do, and 
collectors, consequently, ought to be happy people. The pleasure of 
collecting has certainly been very great to Mr. Gade, and his book 
makes one feel it. The serious collector, it need hardly be said, should 
aim at becoming a greater expert than the dealer. The greatest 
authorities on antiques, says Mr. Gade, are the collectors who have 
specialised. Some people, of course, have a natural instinct for the 
right thing in works of art, and this instinct is developed by study. 
The best places in which to study are the museums. By continually 
examining really good and genuine articles, anyone with natural taste 
can become an expert. Attendants in museums are not, as a rule, of 
great assistance. Mr. Gade remarks: “It is surprising considering 
the hours they spend in the atmosphere of Art that no visible impression 
is made on their brains ” ; but this, we think, is unsound psychology. 
It is probably on account of the hours they spend that they suffer 
from dejection, and do not even see, much less feel, how beautiful 
things are. However, there are free lectures given in some of the 
galleries which are very useful to students. Mr. Gade also advises 
collectors and students of character to go to country auction sales and 
to Christie’s. He reproduces a photograph, specially taken for this 
book, of the rostrum that has been in use at Christie’s since the founda- 
tion of the firm in 1766. It was made by Chippendale, probably from 
an Adams design ; and the little ivory hammer with which Mr. Hannen, 
the senior partner in the firm, knocks down to the highest bidder 
wonderful pictures and other art treasures is the original hammer, 
minus its handle, which Christie used on this same rostrum. Mme. 
du Barri’s possessions, or some of them, were sold from it in 1795, 
after her escape from France. It is said that she returned to fetch more 
treasures, and in this way fell a victim to the Revolutionaries. Mr. 
Gade has travelled all over the world in search of antiques. He has 
found them in Australia. At first sight it would seem that the Antipodes 
were hardly the place in which to discover European antiques, but it 
has to be remembered that the old settlers took their possessions 
with them, and as these pioneers were often of good families, many fine 
pictures, furniture, and silver were taken over. The Melbourne Museum 
has already an interesting and varied collection. The average collector 
will be interested in the chapter on “‘The Antique and the Country- 
man,” describing the schemes to which not only dealers but private 
people resort in order to buy antiques from ignorant cottagers. The 
dealers who go from door to door in villages are called “‘ rappers,” but 
they are not always the greatest culprits in the matter of extracting 
bargains. The greatest offenders, says Mr. Gade, are often the country 
doctors and clergy who take advantage of their opportunities to acquire 
tempting objects. The list of current prices of works of art shows some 
big figures, though we are told that old furniture of poor quality and 
little interest does not command the inflated prices of 1920. Rare 
pieces, however, are fetching excellent sums, and in the author's 
opinion will, probably, double and treble in value within the next few 
years. A Queen Anne dining-table, which he bought for £4 10s. some 
years ago, is now worth £65. 


The German Army in Belgium : the White Book of May, 1915. Trans- 
lated by Captain E. N. Bennetr. Swarthmore Press. 10s. 6d, 
Captain Bennett has performed a service te any English reader 
who may wish to examine impartially the evidence of both sides 
with regard to the German treatment of Belgium during the war. The 
Allied case, being part of Allied propaganda during the war, is 
widely known. It is best known in this country through the “ Bryce 
Report.” The German Government published an official reply, which 
is practically unknown here, in a White Book. It is this White Book 
which Captain Bennett has translated, and now publishes. It consists 
of reports and statements of military units and individuals, and also 
of the proceedings before Military Courts of Inquiry. After reading this 
book and the Bryce Report, few impartial persons would disagree 
with the five conclusions at which Captain Bennett himself has arrived. 
They may be summarised as follows : The Allied propagandists adopted 
methods of investigation often inadequate and superficial. The German 
defence was largely ignored and suppressed. German reprisals against 
civilians who actually attacked German troops were not contrary to the 
usage of war. The right was sometimes exercised with unreasonable 
severity and without adequate discrimination. In certain cases the 
Germans “ acted in a manner condemned by the general consensus of 
civilised opinion.” Captain Bennett himself does not neglect to examine 
the analogies suggested by British reprisals in Ireland. 


Out of the World North of Nigeria. By Captain ANGUs Bucuanan, M.C. 
Murray. 16s. 

This is one of the best traveller's books which has been published 
lately. It derives its interest both from the places through which 
Captain Buchanan travelled, and from the way in which he describes 
them. The main object of his journey was to explore the zoology of 
the region between Algeria and Nigeria for Lord Rothschild. He 
started from Kano in Nigeria, and made his way north through the 
French Military Territory to Agades and into the mountains of Air. 
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OOKS, PRINTS, and MANUSCRIPTS BOUGHT, and VALUED 
for PROBATE, by HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 140 — and 43 
Central 1515 and Gerrard 7 41. 
Telegraphic and Cable A Address : Nay Eeeen. 
Established in 


1819. 


OOKS.—Jowett’s v4 of Plato, vols., full calf, £5 58 
Gate’ Sats, SS > 6 vols., 1884, £5 $8.; Froude’s Short 
Ireland an and History England, 19 vois., half morocco, fine set, £6 6s. 
Broad Highway, illus. by Brock, 1912, 308.; Butler's Birds of Great 
oe and Ireland, 2 vols., plates, 358., pub. £8 bs. ; Adventures Gil a 
trans. by Smoliet curious’ plates, 4 > os., 1785; Sterne’s Works, 1783, rare 
set, 7 vols., £2 28.00. ; Setanente tives af Poets, rst Edit., cers tereen ~4 
their Value, last Edit., 428.; Lane’s Arabian 
ad 6 vols., _— only aw se ye A George M Moore emoire My Dead 
Suess Face Barth, 4 vols., £4 43.; Everyman, a 
£3 158.; Plutarch’s a 6 vols., 1819, £228.; Rawlin- 
son's Ancient Vas ae vols., £7 78.; Holland and Belgium, illustrated by splendid 
p oe, it 1840, £2 2s.; Baxter ts, te, ‘the Pictures of George 
ust issued, a most valuable Reference Book to Baxter Print Collectors, 
{3 583 pt. Sir R. F. Burton’s Works, “ Memorial " edit., 7 vols., £5 58.; Machen’s 
1886, {£3 38.; Wilde's illus by’ Be Beardsley, 1912, 158. ; 
‘s Bubbles of the Foam, In the Great God’s Hair, Descent of the Sun 
and 4 others, L.P., rst Edits., 7 vols., {10 1os.; Geor, iovre’s Tail end Parcwell, 
vols., 1st ae £4 108.; ‘Hits Foo! of Dr. Johnson, 1890, {3 38.; Omar 
inayyam, we paper copy, V illon Socy., £4 48.; send also for catalogue. If you 
pam py Pye} to find it elsewhere, me. I am the most expert book- 
finder extant. BOOKS WANTED: Masefield’ s 
Street, Ever me 1 and any other rst Edits. of Masefield; Max Beerbohm 
Christmas t912; 50 tures, 1913 ; Zuleika Dobson, 1911, and any 
other ——- tst Edits.; Conrad’s Almayer’s Folly, 1895 5 jim, 1900 ; 
Nigger of the Narcissus, 1898 ; Tales of Unrest, 1898; Youth, a4 Some Remin- 
iscences, 1912. —BAKER’ Ss GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright ‘trest, Birmingham 


OOKS.—Ainsworth’s Novels, 17 vols., £6 1os.; Burton’s Arabian 
Nights, 17 vols., £25; Boswell’s Life of Johnson, 6 vols., 258.; John’s British 
Birds and Haunts, 64 coloured plates, 12s. 6d. ; Dostoevsky’ s Works, 12 vols., 

4 108.; Rabelais’ Works, 2 vols., illus., 35s. (pub. £3 3 }; Decameron, illus., 2 vols. » 358. 
pub. 3 38.); Art of Extempore § Ibsen’s Works, ta vols. £3 12s. 
of Grammont, 2 vols., etchings, Visetelly, £ £3; ;. Farrer’s English ock Gardens, 








2 vols., £3 38-5 Burgess’ Antique Furniture, 12s. 6d.; Punch, too 7. in 25 hf. 
morocco, £12; * Russian Ballet, 6s. (pub. 21s.); Pepys’ Diary, 4 vols., 208. ; Slater's 
and their Value, 42s. ; = Sexual Physi and Hygiene, 4s. 6d 


Catalogues free. Libraries purchased. 000 books want 


List free.—HoLLanD 
Bros., Book Merchants, 21 John Bright» Street, B . 





O= AGE DEFERRED.—tThe causes of Old Age and its post- 
ponement by hygienic and therapeutic means. Fifth edition, with a new 
chapter on the treatment and prevention of Premature old Looks. By 
Arnold Lorand, M.D. Royal 8vo, pp. 480, cloth gilt. - carr. talogue 
post free.—Tur Minerva Co., 9 St. Nicholas Street, ter. 


COURT THEATRE, Sloane Sq. (Ger. 848.) 
the LEON BY STOR a “tha: Ete cyc.E OF 
JOHN GALSWORTHY PLAYS. 
Under the direction of Lzon M. Lion. 


Tuesday. out. April 25th at 8.15 p.m. 
Play by Jonn GALsSworRTHy, 














NDOWS 


EYVYERY™MAN THEATRE 
0 ite Hampstead Tube Station. (Hampstead 7224.) 
Every Evening at 8.15. Matinee Saturday at 2.30. 
** MISALLIANCE,” by BERNARD SHAW. 


ART GALLERY. 


HE LITTLE ART ROOMS, 8 Duke Street, Adelphi (close to 

Charing Cross and Little Theatre)—MARGARITE JANES’ EXHIBITION 

of Lithographs in colour, and watercolours of Italy; also Portraits. Friday, 
April 21st, to Friday, May rath, Daily 10—6, Saturdays 10—1. 


LITERARY. 


UTHORS should forward Novels, Poems, Stories, Plays, Films 
Essays, Music and Songs to Mr. ARTHUR STOCKWELL, Publisher, 29 — 
Hill, London. No reading fees. unessential. New authors wanted 


























MISCELLANEOUS. 


Came ¢ quarters, near sketching-grounds, West Sussex. Indi- 
viduals, small parties of ladies or family.—C. H. NicHoLis, Ballinger Grange, 
Great Missenden, Bucks. 


OOMS UNFURNISHED, SOUGHT by Lady and Gentleman 
getting married.—Apply Box 737, New STATEMAN, 10 Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


BOQKPLATES. Original designs.—Write for particulars to 
OsBorwms, Bookplate Artists, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 1. 














HY BUY NEW CLOTHES ?—WE “TURN” SUITS, OVER- 
coave, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Write for descriptive price list, 
or send garments for free ate.—Lonpow Turnine Co. (Dept. “E”) 

97 Downs Park Road, London, E.5. "Phone: 1580 Dalston. 


L®42n TO WRITE Articles and Stories. Earn while learning. 
Booklet free.—Regent Institute, 22J Bedford Street, W.C. 2. 








HE FRIENDS YOU SEEK ARE SEEKING YOU.”—Congenial 

and intellectual friendships are formed through the U.C.C. (not matrimonial). 

Estd. over 20 years.—For interesting culars send stamped, addressed 
envelope to the SecreTary, 16 N.S., Cam Street, London, 8.W.1. 


ROMs. with breakfast for gentlewomen. Gas stoves.—Miss 
Kemp, ro Endsleigh Street, Tavistock Square, W.C. 1. 


VENTUALLY you will get the SALMON-ODY BALL and 








SOCKET TRUSS. But why wait?—Particulars from SALMON-Op¥, LTD., 
7 New Oxford Street, London, 





TO LET. 


O LET, three Unfurnished Rooms, (gas- costes), Bloomsbury, {2 
weekly.—Apply by letter, 6 Hamilton Gardens, N.W 


;URMISEED COTTAGE (detached) to Let for May and June at 
Soot of, Games | Dom, be = ant ot 2 aes tooms, kitchen; outdoor 

0s. wee = e, ts, A., T 
os — +- y. “y 8 g trequiremen to he Thatched 











TUDENTS RECEIVED in a large and benutitully situated house, 
London, N.W.1 district. R gns. Rooms, breakfast, 
dinner and all meals on Saturday and Sunda Bos 735, New STATESMAN, 

to Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W. 


LAs DISTRICT.—Cottage to Let May and June, sitting-room, 
kitchen, 4 bedrooms, {10 monthly. Stands high. centre for walks. 
—Apply by letter only to Miss Marriott, 47 Fellows Road, Hampstead. 


ESTMINSTER EMBANKMENT.—On the third floor, over- 
looking river and garden, to Let (furnished) Sitting-room (sofa-bed), small 
bedroom (small single bed) and kitchen. Use of bathroom and telephone. 

Tyondon, §.W. 2 105. a week.—Apply Mrs. McArtuur, 48 Grosvenor Road, 
ndon, I. 


ENT COAST.—Furnished 5-roomed Cottage to Let, sea and 
country views, from 2 gns.—Apply Stone Stile, Beltinge, Kent. 

















TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts with 
the baths and all other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost. Tel. 541. 








PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 
GENTLEMEN AND LADIES. First Class throughout. 
May 26th.—ITALIAN and SWISS LAKES. 3 weeks. 49 gns. 
July 4th.—TYROL and OBERAMMERGAU. 4 weeks. 79 gus. 


Programmes from Miss Bisnop, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, Upper Norwood, 
London, S.E. 19. 





REFORMED INNS. 

A= tor Descriptive List (gratis) of 160 Inns and Hotels managed 
by the le’s Refreshment House Association, Ltd. Take {1 Shares 
(maximum dividend 73%) or 6% Loan Stock. 

P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. ge’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. r. 


OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 
Few minutes from Clif lift, Winter gardens, trams and shops. Gas-stove 
in bedrooms. Private car.—Apply Miss K. M. Extis. 








ASTBOURNE.—Vegetarian Guest House, 2 Jevington Gardens. 
Best locality, central; quite near sea and Downs. Tennis.—Mrs. Rooers. 
(Cookery diploma.) 


EAN FOREST, SEVERN-WYE VALLEYS.—Beautiful Holiday 
Home (600 ft. up). Sixty rooms; 5 acres; billiards, tennis, croquet, 
bowls, golf; garages. Board-residence, 47s. 6d. to 578. 6d. Write for 

Prospectus.—LITTLEDEAN House, LITTLEDEAN, GLOS. 


RIGHTON BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. All bedrooms 
Gots light, hot water, gas fires. Pure, varied, generous diet.—Tariff from 
. and Mrs. MasstmncuamM, 17 Norfolk Terrace. 


PRINTING. 


RINTING.—A London Firm of Printers is now at liberty to quote 
for any class of Weekly, Monthly or Book-work. pene oe, Sas 702, 
New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C 


TYPEWRITING. 


"T YPEW RITING AND REPORTING.—Type-copying of 

every description intelligently and promptly undertaken. 
Expert reporters available for every class of. meeting. Temporary 
shorthand typists provided.—METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING 
OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. Tel. Central 1565. 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, &c., eyo and mptly ty) typed & by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. Brooxgr, 16 B aon Mien 


























YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every description 
carefully and nog rrr at home.—Miss Nancy McFaRrtans, 
t1 Palmeira Avenue, 


XPERT TYPEWRITING.—Authors’ MSS. pocmantly and accu- 
terms. Nine 


rately copied. ys, Test years’ + ad 
typing experience.—Miss Hitprirca, 11 Osborne Road, Palmer's Green, N 


YPEWRITING (MSS., Testimonials, etc.) promptly and accurately 
executed at home.—Miss lL. MaTrincLy, Wire Mill Cottage, near Lingfield, 
Surrey. 


T teaver of expert copyists, able to undertake 
technical and scientific MSS., Plays, &c. Special care taken with difficult 
Established 1910,—Muss Srear, 39 St. 














writing and much-altered copy. 
sonata Street, Londen, S.W. 1. 


DVERTISEMENT | RATES: ‘PUBLISHERS’ AND TRADE 

ADVERTISEMENTS, {14.14.0 per page and pro rata to 
one-eighth page; per inch 15s. ComMPANY REPORTS AND 
Meetincs, {18.18.0 per page. PROSPECTUSES, {21.0.0 
per page. CLASSIFIED SMALL ANNOUNCEMENTS Is. 6d. per 
line, with discount for series. 








NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 
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It was a very considerable achievement, for extremely few white men 
have ever penetrated into these regions of the Sahara. Captain 
Buchanan gives a simple, straightforward account of what he saw. 
He has a sympathy and understanding of the African, which is very 
rare, and which clearly stood him in good stead in his hazardous 
visit to the Tuaregs of Air. The most interesting part of his book is his 
description of these mountains, and of the mode of life and the character 
of their inhabitants. Captain Buchanan sometimes seems to find it 
almost as difficult to find his way through a long sentence as through 
the sands of the Sahara, but he has the gift of a perfectly individual 
and natural style which allows him to draw vivid pictures of men, 
animals, and scenery. It should be added that his expedition was 
extraordinarily successful from the point of view of zoological explora- 
tion, for a large number of new species or sub-species were discovered. 


Soldiers of the Prophet. By Licut.-Colonel C. C. R. Murrny. John 
Hogg. 10s. 6d. 

This book mainly consists in a series u articles contributed by the 
author to various civil and military journals. Most of its chapters are 
based on personal observation and experience amongst the Turks and 
Arabs. In it may be found descriptions of several obscure operations, 
such as the Turkish expedition intothe Hauran in 1910, the Arab revolt 
in Kerak the same year, and the British operations in Tangistan in 
1913. The most important chapter is the one dealing with Gallipoli 
in 1914. In the author’s opinion the landing on this peninsula would 
have proved successful ‘if the various expeditionary forces which 
were sent from India in 1914 to different theatres had been amalga- 
mated, organised into four divisions, and flung on to the Gallipoli 
Peninsula at the earliest possible moment.”’ Had this been done 
Colonel Murphy considers that the war would have been over in the 
spring of 1915. To ourselves the chief interest of this book lies in the 
glimpses it offers of Turkish mentality, of which the following is a fair 
example ; “There was once a merchant who lived in Damascus. His 
house was newly built, but it was very rickety, and creaked when the 
wind blew. So one day he went to the landlord and complained about it. 
‘Do not distress yourself,’ said the landlord. ‘ When the house creaks 
it means that it is praising God.’ ‘ Undoubtedly,’ said the tenant, 
with mock reverence ; ‘but I’m dreading the moment when it will 
worship and fall down.’” 


A Primer of Social Science. By Roserr Jones, D.Sc. (Econ.). Con- 
stable. 4s. 

Nowadays there are so many little books designed as the beginners’ 
guide to knowledge without tears that the reviewer opens each new 
one, when he opens it at all, with growing apprehension. Most of 
them are not entirely bad, but few of them are particularly good. 
Dr. Robert Jones’s little Primer of Social Science, however, is a very 
pleasant surprise. The author did not set out to write another little 
text-book of civics in the approved pattern ; he knew what he wanted 
to say, and he has said it simply. His book is really not so much a 
text-book as a brief introduction ; it does not ‘“‘ pot” the larger works 
on the subject ; it gives the general reader, and particularly the adult 
student who is approaching the question formally for the first time, 
an excellent introduction. Dr. Jones covers an immense amount of 
ground—sociology, psychology, political theory, and their bearing on 
actual problems, such as astisasiion and Imperialism, State organisa- 
tion and Parliament are all discussed. Holes might be picked in par- 
ticular parts of Dr. Jones’s treatment, but the faults are minor ones. 
There is no other book that covers quite the same ground, or provides 
so useful a brief introduction to the whole field of social science for 
the general reader. 


THE CITY 


HE reduction in the Bank rate on Thursday week took 
the Stock Exchange by surprise. It had been antici- 
pated a week earlier, but on its non-realisation then, 

the general idea was that a few more weeks might pass before 
we saw the rate down to 4 per cent. The reduction was an- 
nounced shortly after noon, and as no newspapers appeared the 
following day, there must have been thousands of people inter- 
ested—particularly country residents—who knew nothing of it 
until the Saturday morning, and then found that in the closing 
hours of Thursday quotations of all the better class securities 
had been rushed up. A year ago the Bank rate stood at 7 per 
cent., and since then there have been six reductions, every time 
one-half per cent., and the present rate of 4 per cent. is the lowest 
since the end of July, 1914. As the banks are now allowing 
only 2 per cent. on deposits, the temptation is strong to transfer 
money from such deposits to gilt-edged investments yielding 
at least double, and this explains the rise in gilt-edged securities. 
When the Stock Exchange reopened on Tuesday there was not, 
however, that rush of business that had been anticipated in some 
quarters, and this was probably due to the manner in which 
dealers, with stocks upon their books, had pushed up prices late 
Thursday afternoon, in anticipation of the investment buying 
they were looking forward to ; still, the low rates of interest now 
allowed by the banks must lead to further buying of gilt-edged 
stocks, and I still think well of the 3} per cent. Conversion 
Loan, which has already risen two or three points since it was 


recommended here a short time ago. It is probably worth 
buying up to 80. 
* * * 

Of the two companies working for public-house reform in this 
country, viz., Trust Houses, Limited, and the People’s Refresh- 
ment House Association, Limited, the latter has scored, for its 
competitor in this useful work is now suffering from having 
expanded too quickly and having made numerous purchases 
at a time when prices were at their highest. It is now, however, 
pursuing a policy of selling unprofitable property, including the 
Victory Restaurant in Leicester Square, and will no doubt pull 
through successfully. Meantime, however, the People’s Refresh- 
ment House Association continues its successful career, for the 
report for 1921, issued a few days ago, shows a profit of £11,218, 
and the company, in addition to paying the interest on its various 
loan stocks, is distributing a dividend at the maximum rate of 
7} per cent. on its ordinary shares. Up to 1919, the maximum 
dividend allowed by the rules was 5 per cent., and the Association, 
with justifiable pride, points out that the maximum dividend 
has been regularly paid for the past twenty-two years. The 
Association now has 169 licensed inns, including six additional 
houses acquired last year. An Association of this description 
should be competent to express an opinion on the licensing laws, 
and the following extract from the report is of interest : 

The year 1921 is notable for the sweeping away of most of the 
complicated war-time restrictions on trade, and for the passing of a 
new Licensing Act. The Council heartily approves the main pro- 
vision of this Act, by which the hours for sale of intoxicants are 
permanently reduced, but regrets that registered clubs are given the 
power to fix their own hours of sale, within certain limits. The 
hours for Clubs and licensed houses alike should be fixed by the 
Licensing Authority, since the present arrangement gives facilities 
for longer hours of drinking, and increases the difficulties of police 
supervision. Further, it is high time that some restriction should 
be made on the registration of new Clubs. It often happens that a 
public-house license is extinguished at great cost, and a large drinking 
club is established in its place, the Magistrates having no power to 
limit the formation of new clubs in any way. 

The Association, the President of which is Lord Ullswater, 
requires additional capital, and invites subscriptions to either 
its 6 per cent. loan stock, or its £1 ordinary shares ; full particulars 
can be obtained from the P.R.H.A., 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 

: * * x 


Every business man knows that it is possible to attach too 
much importance to the description of a security, and that a 
preference share in a well-established, successful company may 
be safer than the first mortgage debenture stock of another 
concern, but it is doubtful if anyone would have replied in the 
affirmative if asked whether it was possible for a dividend to 
be paid on the ordinary shares of a company in a year when the 
preference shares had received nothing. Yet it appears that this 
is legally possible, and it has, indeed, occurred recently in two 
cases. In February last the South Hetton Colliery Company 
paid a dividend of 2} per cent. on its ordinary shares, but passed 
the dividend on its 5 per cent. preference shares. This anomaly 
was rendered possible by the fact that the company made a loss 
on trading last year, and preference dividends can only be paid 
out of profits ; the dividend on the ordinary shares was paid out 
of £25,000 received from the Mines Department in satisfaction 
of claims which arose prior to 1921, supplemented by £35,000 
taken from a special reserve, i.¢c., accumulations of previous 
years’ profits. As the South Hetton Colliery Company prefer- 
ence shares are non-cumulative, the shareholders lose all right 
to the dividend, and do not benefit by the fact that the company 
has built up reserves. To the holders of these shares the word 
‘* preference ” will in future have an ironical sound. The South 
Hetton Colliery Company finance seems to be somewhat out of 
the common, for, according to the Stock Exchange Official 
Intelligence, its debentures do not constitute any charge on the 
properties, and no trust deed has been created in connection 
with them. 

The second case referred to is that of Henry Bessemer and 
Company, Limited, which made a trading loss last year of £19,100. 
This company’s 5 per cent. preference shares are also non- 
cumulative, and the dividend is payable only out of profits 
earned in each particular year. As a balance of £37,600 was 
carried forward from the year 1920, the directors could pay 4 
dividend on the ordinary shares, but, realising the unfairness of 
this proceeding, so long as the preference shareholders received 
nothing, the directors have called meetings to authorise such 
alterations in the constitution of the company as will permit 
them to distribute a dividend in respect of last year of 5 per cent. 


to both the preference and the ordinary shareholders. 
A. Emm DAVIES. 
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LECTURES, ETC. 





SCHOOLS. 





OF 


The following Lectures have been arranged :— 

A Course of Three Lectures on “ L’INTELLIGENCE ET LA 
VOLONTE ” will be given (in French) by PROFESSOR EDOUARD 
CLAPAREDE (Professor of Psychology in the University of Geneva) 
at BEDFORD COLLEGE (entrance at York Gate) on APRIL 28th, 
MAY tst and 2nd, at 5.15 p.m. The Chair at the first Lecture will be 
taken by Professor C. E. Spearman, Ph.D., Professor of Psychology 
in the University. Syllabus obtainable on application to the under- 
signed. ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 

A Public Lecture, entitled ‘“‘ LAW AND BUSINESS,” will be given 
by The Right Hon. LORD J USTICE SCRUTTON, P.C., at UNIVER- 
SITY COLLEGE, LONDON (Gower Street, W.C. 1), on MONDAY, 
MAY rst, at 5.15 p.m. The Chair will be taken by the Right Hon. 
Lord Riddell ADMISSION FREE, BY TICKET to be obtained 
from the Lecture Secretary, University College, London (Gower 
Street, W.C. 1). 


UNIVERSITY LONDON. 


EDWIN DELLER, Academic Registrar. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 





A Course of three Lectures in French, entitled ‘‘ UNE DESTINEE 
LITTERAIRE ANGLO-FRANCAISE: ALFRED DE VIGNY,” 
will be given by PROFESSOR F. BALDENSPERGER (Professor 
of Comparative Literature in the University of Strasbourg) at BED- 
FORD COLLEGE (Regent’s Park, entrance at York Gate) on MAY 
3rd, 5th and 8th, at 5.15 p.m. The Chair at the first Lecture will 
be taken by His Excellency the French Ambassador (Count de Saint- 
Aulaire). 

Syllabus obtainable on application to the undersigned. ADMIS- 
SION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 

EDWIN DELLER, Academic Registrar. 
WES? 


FIELD COLLEGE 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
Chairman of Council : T. W. H. Insxkrp, Esq., K.C., M.P. 
Principal: Miss E. C. Lopcs, M.A., F.R.Hist.S. 

FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS, one of £75, the others of {50, will be 
offered for ———— in March, 1923. A certain number of EXHIBI- 
TIONS may also be awarded. 

Students are prepared for the Arts and Science Degrees of the 
University of London. 

Fees: Residence, {90 a year; Tuition from 38 guineas a year. 

For further particulars apply to the PRINCIPAL, WESTFIELD 
COLLEGE, HAMPSTEAD, N.W. 3. 


SPEAKING.—MARION McCARTHY. 
Specially graduatedCourse. Indispensable to those engaged in Public Work. 
—Apply 16 Hallam Street, Portland Place, W.1, "Phone: Langham 2530, 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 
ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, 8.W.15. Demonstration School: Colet Gardens, 
W. Kensington, W.14. Chairman, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. Trea- 
surer: Mr. A. Dodds Fairbairn; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For 
information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund, and Grants from the Board of 
Baucation, apply to the Principal, Miss Lawrence. 


AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1, 
University Coorses In Arts, SCIENCB, MeDpICINB and ENGINERRING for Meu 
and Women. Fee 20 guineas a year. Hoste) for Women Students.—Pro- 

spectus post free from REGISTRAR. 


HE AR 5 VIVENDI SYSTEM 
introduces a new principle—Discovery of the great part played in respira- 
tion by the Cranial Air Chambers. Breathing becomes full and easy, the voice 
tesonant, the walk light and exhilarating, and the mind keen, alert and able to con- 
centrate without fatigue. Unique manipulative treatment without need of opera- 
tions for affections of Nose and Throat in children and adults; also for Asthma, 
mal Weakness and Neurasthenia. The seventh edition of ‘‘ Ars Vivendi,” enlarged 
(7s. 6d. net), of booksellers per Simpkin, Marshall and Co. For consultation or books 
direct address: Mr. ARTHUR LOVELL, 94 Park Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 1. 




















APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 
LONDON. 





UNIVERSITY OF 


The Senate invite applications for the following posts :-— 

(t) Camoens Chair of Portuguese Language and Literature tenable 
at King’s College. Salary {800 a year. 

(2) The Sir Ernest Cassel ureship in Commerce tenable at the 
London School of Economics. Salary {500 a year. 

Applications (12 copies) must be received not later than first t 
on May Ist, 1922, by the ACADEMIC REGISTRAR, University of London, 
South pug, S.W. 7, from whom further particulars may be 





UNIVERSITY SETTLEMENT, BRISTOL. 

The Council propose shortly to nominate a new Warden, who should 
possess University qualifications and wide experience. Will those 
wishing to be considered for the mg gy Fogg communicate 
with the Hon. Secretary, 7 Gloucester Row, ton, Bristol, 


LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL.—Young Assistant-Mistress required. 
Morning post.—Apply Mrs. SPENCER, 111 Albert Bridge Road, S.W. 11. 











CPENIne (London) occurs for well-educated Young Lady in Art 
Business. Sh typewriting essential.—Write Box 736, New STarEs- 
MAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


SCHOOL AND HOME FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 


UTTON CORNER, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.—Mrs. WEBSTER 
(Montessori Diploma and formerly headmistress of Uplands School, St. 
Leonards-on-Sea) receives young children, 3 to 8, and takes entire charge if 

the parents are abroad. Fee, 160 meas. Simple, natural, happy home life, with 
suitable food and healthy conditions. On the edge of the South Downs and ten minutes 
from the sea. ‘Trained lady nurse from the Hampstead Nursery Training School, 


DUCATION IN SWITZERLAND.—For information apply 
Anglo-Swiss Educational Agency (Lausanne and 21 St. George’s Square, 
S.W. 1), which represents many of the best schools and arranges for conducted 

parties of pupils. 


ST. GEORGE’S KERRI SCHOOL FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 


S*: GEORGE'S, Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks.—Children admitted from 
three years. Open-air classes. Montessori methods ted and Kerri educa- 
ideals p dina 1, healthy atmosphere ard’s Cross ts situ- 

ated on gravel soil, 300 feet above sea-level. For further particulars, apply PRiwcrraL, 


Se GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger Grange, Gt. Missenden, Bucks. 
An Experimental Schoo! offering a first-class Modern Education on Natural 

Lines, with special attention to Music, Arts, Crafts, Carpentry, Eurhythmics, 
Margaret Morris Dancing, Drama, Gardening, Cookery, Games. Free time-tabies. 
Creative education, co-education. Preparation for Matriculation if aptitude is shown, 
Montessori house in connection. Special Housecraft and Domestic Science branch 
for elder girls will be formed shortly.—Principals: Mrs. C. H. Nicmoins and the 
Misses MANVILLE. 

















HE STREETLY NURSERY and PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
STREETLY, STAFFS.—A school for children between the ages of 3 and 12 
years. Modern methods. Dr. Yorke Trotter's rhythmic method and 

Margaret Morris dancing taught. Summer term begins May sth. A limited number 
of boarders taken.—Apply to the Principal, Manor Cottage, Aldridge, Staffs. 


MALTMANS' GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 


Head Mistress: Miss Cnamsrrs, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 





Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the of the 
community; to encourage self-expression by means of Literature, Acting, Music, 


Dancing and Handicraft of every description ; to increase resource and initiative by 
practical work such as Cookery, Gardening and Ponitry-keeping. The girls wil) be 
prepared for the Universities, the Medica! Profession and for advanced Work in Music 
or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Dancing, Cookery and al) such 
subjects as should be part of every girl’s education, 200 guineas a year. Gerrard's 
Cross is 300 ft. above sea level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated 
in its own grounds of 15 acres. 





SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 

EDDIKER HOUSE, CuINBROOK ROAD, Grove Park, S.E. 12. 
MONTESSORI METHODS aDOPTED. DaLcroze ECREYTHMICS TAUGHT. 
CHILDREN ADMITTED FROM 3 TO 8 YRARS OF 4GR. A FEW BOARDERS TAKEN 

FoR PARTICULARS APPLY TO THB PRINCIPAL, Miss MILDRED STRELB. 





LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.— Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
im this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Training 
extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish 
System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees, 
£165 per annum.—For prospectus apply Secretary. 


VV CODBRIDGE SCHOOL, SUFFOLK.—Healthy and beautiful 
surroundings. Two Senior and one Junior Boarding Houses. Inclusive 
fees from {80 a year. HOUSE EXHIBITIONS effecting considerable 
reductions in fees awarded by examinations in MAY.—Particulars and prospectus 
from the Head Master, Rev. Doptey Symon, M.A. 


O-EDUCATIONAL BOARDING SCHOOL. 

THE FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, SAFFRON WALDEN (recognised by the Board 

of Education), for Boys and Girls, 1o-17 years of age. Inclusive fee {99 
per annum.—Full particulars from the Heap Master. 


MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 


T 
S A Day School. Girls 8to 18. Residence and Education {125 p.a. 
Education without residence {40 p.a.—Principal: Miss Aticyw J. Rostnson, te 
scholar of Newnham College, also of the Maria Gray College. 

















LLOYD DE FRANCE 
MARITIME -TRANSPORTS INSURANCE CO. 


99 Rue de Richelieu, PARIS, 
Capital fcs. 25,000,000, 








Invites Fire and/or Accident Treaties. 








DEATH DUTIES. 


Insure your life for the probable amount 
of your death duties and so leave 
your estate intact for your heirs. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 


142 HOLBORN BARS, E.C. 1. 














GUBSCRIPTION RATES.—The yearly subscription to 
Tue New STATESMAN, including all Supplements and 

postage, to any address in Great Britain or Abroad is 30s. ; 

six months, 15s.; three months, 7s. 6d. 

All communications should be addressed to the Publisher, 

10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
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What Next in Europe ? 


By FRANK A. VANDERLIP. 


8s. 6d., post free gs. 


_ _Mr. Vanderlip, who is one of the most prominent bankers in America, has just returned from an extended survey of conditions 
in Europe, and gives a vision of widespread famine, bankruptcy imminent, exhausted interdependent countries strangling 
each other. In conclusion he suggests plans for stabilizing exchanges and handling international debts. 


“‘It deserves careful study, for Mr. Vanderlip is a banker and economist of note.’’—Daily Mail. 


The Case of Korea. 


By HENRY CHUNG. 12s. 6d., post free 13s. 2d. 
(April 26th.) 
This book is a collection of evidence on the Japanese 
dominion of Korea and of the development of the Korean 
Independent Movement. The author is the diplomatic 
representative of Korea at Washington. 


The International Labour Review. (4pri! Issue.) 
Monthly, 3s. Yearly (including postage), 24s. 


Post Industrialism. (April 26th.) 


By ARTHUR J. PENTY. 6s. net, post free 6s. 6d. 
With an Introduction by G. K. CHESTERTON. 
This book, as its name implies, is a consideration of the 
principles upon which the society that is to follow Indus- 
trialism should be organized and the policy that would 
secure their triumph. 





China Captive or Free. 
By G. REID. 


“One of the best and, in many ways, fairest accounts of 
the Chinese puzzle which we have read.’’"—New Statesman. 


12s. 6d., post free 13s. 2d. 


Socialism and Character. 
By HENRY STURT. 7s. 6d., post free 8s. 


“‘ There is much truth in the author’s vigorous indictment 
of present conditions, and the ideals of public service upon 
which he bases his reforms are praiseworthy.’’—Scotsman. 


The Individual and the Community. 
By R. E. ROPER, M.A., M.Ep. 8s. 6d., post free 9s. 


A simple statement of the principles which underlie human 
activities and condition the combined efforts of two or more 
individuals. 





Introductory Lectures on Psycho-Analysis 


By Prof. Sigm. FREUD, M.D., LL.D. 


18s., post free 18s. gd. 


An authoritative introduction to psycho-analysis has long been needed and this want could not be better filled than by 


Prof. Freud himself, the pioneer of the science. 


Suggestion and Auto-Suggestion. 


By PROF. C. BAUDOUIN. An exposition of the 
work of M. EMILE COUR, at Nancy. 
Sixteenth thousand. 10s. 6d., post free 11s. 
“The most exciting book since the ‘ Origin of Species.’ 
—Nation. 


The Practice of Auto-Suggestion 
By the method of EMILE COUE. By C. HARRY 
BROOKS. With a Foreword by EMILE COUE. 
Second Impression. 3s. 6d., post free 3s. gd. 
“It may be recommended to all who want to know in 
easily understood language what M. Coué teaches.’’—Daily 
Chronicle. 





My Life and a Few Yarns. 
By Vice-Admiral H. L. FLEET, C.B.E. 
15s., post free 15s. 9d. 
“Full, bright and lively, there are curious incidents, 


anecdotes, and strange reminiscences on almost every page. 
The yarns are all of them good.”—Wesiminster Gazette. 





John Masefield. 


A Critical Study. By W. H. HAMILTON. 
7s. 6d., post free 8s. 
“Mr. Hamilton, in this capable and interesting study, 
surveys the entire field of Mr. Masefield’s industry.’’—Sunday 
Times. 





New 


Novels. 





Dead Reckoning. 


By ERIC LEADBITTER. 


7s. 6d., post free 8s. 


“ Better workmanship and a more confident touch one may look for without finding a rival among the popular achievements 
of recent fiction ; a poignantly moving story built upon close observation and told with admirable restraint.”—Daily Telegraph. 


What Became of Mr. Desmond. 
By C. NINA BOYLE. 
“It is impossible to resist the interest and the ‘ pull’ 


of the book. ... There is not one dull page or one dull 
sentence.”’—Bookman. 


7s. 6d., post free 8s. 


Nicholas the Weaver. 


And other Quaker Stories. By MAUDE ROBINSON: 
7s. 6d., post free 8s. 
“A sweet and charming book, and after the ordinary 
modern novel, it seems quite extraordinarily wholesome.” 
—Manchester Guardian. 





RUSKIN HOUSE, 40 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C. 1. 
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